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SURSUM  corda! 

When  have  so  many  millions  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  nation  been 
so  bombarded  about  the  alleged  weak¬ 
nesses  of  their  educational  ramparts  as  we 
are? 

Whatever  the  reasons,  and  there  are 
many  of  them,  this  derogation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools — and  it  amounts  to  that — 
must  be  directed  into  constructive  chan¬ 
nels  lest  the  sheer  babel  of  voices  bring 
public  education  to  a  stalemate  of  confu¬ 
sion. 

The  peculiar  genius  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  principle  that  the  schools 
belong  to  the  people.  In  the  business 
world,  however,  it  is  conventional  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  stockholders  to  delegate  the 
management  of  affairs  to  chosen  execu¬ 
tives,  presumably  competent  to  handle 
the  enterprise,  if  their  investment  is  to 
prosper.  Not  being  economists,  financiers, 
or  experienced  executives  themselves, 
they  cannot  do  otherwise.  Absolute  de¬ 
mocracy  would  wreck  any  company,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  it  is  never 
attempted.  But  many  a  business  has 
crashed  when  the  stockholders,  exercising 
their  rights  as  individuals,  panicked  and 
threw  in  their  holdings  for  what  they 
would  bring. 

There  is  an  analogy  here  for  public  edu¬ 
cation — at  present  a  close  one.  The 


schools,  it  is  agreed,  belong  to  the  people 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  uni¬ 
versity.  No  corporation  can  approximate 
their  aggregate  capital  or  operating  budg¬ 
ets.  Why  such  cost?  The  answer  is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  people  have  placed  a 
mandate  upon  the  schools  to  provide  the 
educational  opportunities  and  safeguards 
that  our  society,  ever  growing  in  size  and 
complexity,  requires. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  we 
citizens  have  been  debating  educational 
issues.  These  issues  have  generally  re¬ 
flected  the  educational  equities  of  the  rich, 
the  less  rich,  and  the  impoverished,  until 
now  for  a  child  to  be  alive  places  him 
within  the  orbit  of  concern  of  the  public 
schools.  Events  of  towering  significance 
mark  this  educational  trail.  Two  espe¬ 
cially  stand  out  from  all  the  rest:  the  Mor¬ 
rill  Act  of  1862,  which  is  generally  credited 
with  bringing  the  university  closer  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  stimulating  the 
organization  of  the  state  university  as  we 
know  it  today;  and  the  Kalamazoo  Case, 
which  twelve  years  later  set  the  precedent 
for  the  free  public  high  school.  Thus,  in 
part,  have  the  people  charted  the  course  of 
public  education. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter.  This  is  no  time  for  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  to  panic  and  throw  in  their  hard-won 
educational  holdings.  Business  must  go 
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on;  if  not  as  usual,  then  with  minimum 
disorder  until  the  facts  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  There  are  those  whom  the  people 
have  elected  to  conduct  their  educational 
affairs  and  who  are  trained  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  soundness  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  even  in  the  midst  of  the  babel  which 
surrounds  them. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

A  NEW  RESEARCH  AND  ACTION  SERVICE 

project:  the  guidance  and  motiva¬ 
tion  OF  SUPERIOR  AND  TALENTED 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

On  March  24  at  Chicago  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service  announced 
the  receipt  of  funds  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  for  a  two-year 
project  designed  to  find,  develop,  and 
implement  procedures  and  programs  in 
secondary  schools  to  find,  guide,  and 
motivate  superior  and  talented  students 
in  all  fields  of  learning  who  should  con¬ 
template  “a  thorough  college  education.” 

The  details  of  this  project  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  paragraphs.  All  high 
school  principals  who  wish  to  have  their 
schools  participate  or  who  desire  further 
information  should  write  to  The  NCA 
Superior  and  Talented  Student  Project, 
57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10, 
Illinois. 

I.  Digest 

The  purpose  of  this  Project  is  to  find,  develop, 
and  implement  procedures  and  programs  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  which  will  identify,  guide,  and  motivate 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  superior  and  talented 
students  in  all  fields  of  learning  to  desire,  plan  for, 
and  acquire  a  thorough  college  education.  Action 
programs  aill  be  carried  on  in  fifty  or  more  selected 
secondary  schools  distributed  throughout  the  nine¬ 
teen  NCA  states.  Each  school  will  set  up  pilot 
projects,  allocate  ptersonnel  to  operate  the  projects, 
and  send  an  administrator  and  counselor  team  to 
summer  workshops.  Five  five-day  regional  work¬ 
shops  will  be  conducted  this  summer  to  plan  and 
implement  the  pilot  programs  in  participating 
schools.  Five  similar  workshops  will  be  held  in  the 
summer  of  1959. 

Present  plans  for  the  Project  cover  a  period  of 
two  years.  The  full-time  staff  is  headed  by  a  Director 
and  an  Associate  Director.  The  Project  has  been 
made  (>ossible  by  a  grant  of  funds  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

Among  the  other  things,  the  Project  will  try  to 


demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  ideas,  methods,  and 
materials  which  can  be  adapted  and  applied  to  prac¬ 
tical  high  school  situations  throughout  the  country. 
As  a  result  of  this  Project  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  ^ 
possible  to  increase  significantly  the  proportion  of 
our  most  capable  youth  who  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  high  school. 

3.  Background 

Several  years  ago  the  NCA  recognized  the  need  to 
make  every  possible  effort  to  ensure  that  all  youth  of 
our  nation  with  ability  to  succeed  in  college  shall 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  college  education.  It  was 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  able  and 
talented  youth  was  not  receiving  any  education 
beyond  high  school.  In  1954  the  NCA  established  a 
“Subcommittee  on  Articulation  of  High  Schools  and 
Colleges’’  in  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  and  the  current  con¬ 
cern  and  differences  of  opinion  about  how  best  to 
use  our  human  and  educational  resources  bring  into 
clear  focus  the  urgency  for  a  major  service  program 
of  research  and  action  by  the  Association. 

3.  Responsibility  for  the  Priyect 

The  Commission  on  Research  and  Service  has 
initiated  and  developed  this  Project  and  will  have 
responsibility  for  its  operation  as  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  NCA. 

4.  Need  for  the  Projut 

There  is  a  great  need  to  encourage  and  assist 
selected  secondary  schools  to  establish  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  special  programs  of  identification,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  motivation  for  superior  and  talented 
students  in  order  to  find  how  these  programs  can  be 
made  generalizable  and  applicable  to  all  secondary 
schools.  Identification  programs  themselves  gen¬ 
erally  have  had  little  effect  unless  they  were  followed 
up  vigorously  by  action  programs  to  guide  and 
motivate  the  students  in  the  right  directions. 

The  lack  of  such  action  programs  is  the  major 
bottleneck  in  helping  superior  students  maximize 
their  potentials  in  abilities  and  talents.  Probably 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  American  high  schools 
have  such  programs  in  actual  operation.  Even  in 
areas  where  excellent  programs  for  superior  and 
talented  students  have  been  started,  the  “catalytic 
agent’’  needed  for  these  prog^rams  to  spread  to  other 
schools  has  apparently  l:^n  lacking.  After  subsidies 
are  withdrawn  from  schools  with  exp)erimental  pro¬ 
grams,  even  the  vitality  to  keep  the  programs  going 
seems  frequently  to  be  absent. 

5.  Spuific  Goals 

This  Project  is  designed: 

a.  To  find  the  most  effective  techniques  for  identify¬ 
ing,  guiding,  and  motivating  secondary-school 
students  capable  of  quality  college  work. 

b.  To  develop  effective  methods  of  motivating  these 
superior  and  talented  students  to  plan  and  pre- 
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pare  effectively  for  college  and  to  work  up  to 
ability  in  school. 

c.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  such  techniques 
of  identification,  guidance,  and  motivation  result 
in  a  greater  proportion  of  such  students  going  to 
college. 

d.  To  involve  a  significant  group  of  principals, 
teachers,  and  counselors  in  an  intensive  study, 
adaptation,  and  evaluation  of  procedures  for 
guiding  and  motivating  superior  and  talented 
students. 

e.  To  analyze,  coordinate,  and  use  the  findings  and 
outcomes  of  recent  studies  and  projects  relating  to 
the  education  of  superior  and  talented  students. 

f.  To  develop  procedures  and  materials  for  various 
plans  which  secondary  schools  can  use  to  identify, 
motivate,  and  educate  their  superior  and  talented 
students  who  do  not  at  present  plan  to  pursue  a 
college  education. 

g.  To  develop  practical  ways  by  which  America  can 
make  a  major  increase  in  its  pool  of  educated  and 
trained  manpower  in  all  fields  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  defense  of  our  country  and  its 
way  of  life. 

6.  Methods 

The  major  methods  planned  for  this  Project  are 

as  follows: 

a.  Experimental  pilot  programs  will  be  set  up  in  a 
minimum  of  fifty  representative  secondary 
schools  selected  from  the  nineteen  NCA  states. 
These  “participating”  schools  will  be  chosen  from 
those  with  high  interest  in  this  Project  which  are 
able  and  willing  to: 

1)  Send  a  team  of  the  principal  and  a  key  coun¬ 
selor  or  teacher  to  a  five-day  workshop  in  the 
summer  of  1958  and  again  in  the  summer  of 
1959.  Two  hundred  scholarships  of  fifty  dollars 
each  will  be  available  for  subsistence  and 
travel  for  the  one  hundred  persons  in  the  two 
series  of  summer  workshops. 

2)  Allocate  the  personnel  necessary  to  ensure  an 
effective  pilot  program  in  the  secondary 
school. 

3)  Carry  on  a  pilot  program  as  a  part  of  this 
Project  for  two  years,  to  furnish  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  may  be  needed,  and  to  share  ideas 
and  materials  with  other  participating  schools. 

b.  The  five  five-day  workshops  to  be  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1958  are  scheduled  as  tabu¬ 
lated  below: 

i)  It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  representatives 
from  “associated”  schools  will  1^  invited  to 


attend  the  workshops  but  without  financial 
assistance  from  this  Project. 

2)  The  staff  for  each  workshop  will  include  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Project  staff  supplemented  by  con¬ 
sultants  with  national  reputations  for  experi¬ 
ence  and  success  in  projects  for  the  superior 
and  talented  students. 

c.  Continuous  programs  will  be  studied  in  each  par¬ 
ticipating  school.  These  programs  will  include 
such  major  areas  as: 

i)  The  identification  of  students  with  minds  and 
talents  which  clearly  indicate  they  should 
receive  a  college  education.  Various  useful 
methods  of  identification  will  be  used, 
a)  The  analysis  of  these  students’  plans  concern¬ 
ing  college  education  and  the  factors  which 
are  agnificant  in  affecting  their  motivation 
for  a  college  education.  A  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  find  why  some  students  of  high  abil¬ 
ity  are  not  planning  for  college  and  what 
might  be  done  to  make  it  possible  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  them  to  go  to  college. 

3)  The  stimulation  of  the  students,  their  teachers, 
parents  and  other  groups  to  increase  the  moti¬ 
vation  of  students  to  plan  and  prepare  for  col¬ 
lege  and  work  up  to  capacity.  Special  study 
will  be  made  of  ^e  role  and  influence  of  non¬ 
school  groups  and  persons,  communities,  and 
scholarships.  Nearby  colleges  may  cooperate 
and  aid  individual  schools  in  many  aspects  of 
the  Project. 

7.  Project  Personnel  and  Headtiuarlers 

The  Director  of  the  Project  will  be  Dr.  J.  Ned 
Bryan  who  currently  is  Director  of  the  Academically 
Talented  Pupil  Project  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Dr.  Bryan  holds  degrees  from  Marshall 
College,  University  of  West  Virginia,  and  Columbia 
University  and  is  presently  on  leave  from  Rutgers 
University.  He  has  had  extensive  experiences  with 
secondary  education,  including  NCA  schools  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  Associate  Director  of  the  Project  will  be 
Bruce  Shertzer,  who  is  now  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Indiana.  He  will  com¬ 
plete  his  doctorate  at  Indiana  University  in  June, 
1958.  He  too  has  had  significant  experiences  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  was  director  of  guidance  in  the 
public  schools  of  Martinsville,  Indiana,  prior  to  tak¬ 
ing  his  present  position  as  State  Director. 

Headqiuirters  for  the  Project  is  located  at  Science 
Research  Associates,  57  W’est  Grand  Avenue,  Chi- 


1958 

Host  Institution 

Location 

Local  Chairman 

June  23-27 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

Clyde  Vroman 

July  7-11 

Northwestern  University 

Evanston 

Frank  Endicott 

July  14-18 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Norman 

James  Harlow 

July  2^August  r 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Russell  Cooper 

August  4-8 

University  of  Colorado 

Boulder 

Stephen  Romine 
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cago  lo,  Illinois.  This  arrangement  is  similar  to  that 
followed  by  the  NCA  in  its  current  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Project. 

it’s  1047  not  1057 

The  author  of  “A  Decade  of  Depend¬ 
ents’  Schools”  (The  Quarterly  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1958),  calls  attention  to  an  error  in 
his  manuscript  which,  for  historical  ac¬ 
curacy,  should  be  corrected.  In  the  printed 
report,  this  error  appears  in  line  13,  col¬ 
umn  one,  page  242.  The  sentence  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  read,  “The  desired  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  available  in  time  for  action 
by  the  Commission  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  in  March,  i047,  •  •  •  ,”  instead  of 
March,  1957,  as  printed. — Editor 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBERAL 
ARTS  EDUCATION* 

Lewis  B.  Mayhew,  Coordinator 
FOR  1956-57 

This  year  the  Committee  on  Liberal  Arts 
Education  has  again  carried  on  its  major 
enterprise — the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  study  on  liberal  arts  education.  This 
activity  has  in  general  followed  the  same 
form  it  has  in  previous  years.  Two  work¬ 
shops  on  higher  education  were  conducted 
during  the  summer  of  1956,  one  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  other  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  During  the  academic  year  each 
of  the  participating  colleges  has  conducted 
one  or  more  local  study  projects.  To  as¬ 
sist  these  activities,  each  college  was  vis¬ 
ited  by  a  coordinator  or  a  specialized  re¬ 
source  person  for  one  day. 

Reports  from  these  local  study  projects 
together  with  other  documents  of  interest 
to  liberal  arts  colleges  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  monthly  in  a  packet  of  materials 
sent  to  each  member  institution.  Further 
information  about  events  transpiring  in 

*  The  study  of  liberal  arts  education  is  one  of  the 
productive  projects  sponsored  by  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service.  Its  importance  is  attested 
by  the  seventeen  years  it  has  been  operative,  the 
financial  support  it  has  received,  and  the  cooperative 
interest  it  enjoys  year  after  year.  Two  reports,  one 
made  in  April  and  the  other  in  October,  1957,  pro¬ 
vide  the  perspective  represented  here. — Editor 


liberal  arts  education,  and  in  American 
collegiate  education  generally,  have  been 
conveyed  to  participants  through  a 
monthly  house  organ  called  The  North 
Central  News  Bulletin. 

The  study  has  continued  to  maintain  a 
central  office  with  a  one-third  time  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  secretarial  assistant. 

This  office  has  served  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  administration  of  the  study  and 
has  carried  on  correspondence  dealing 
with  a  variety  of  problems  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  service  has  also  extended  to  a 
number  of  schools  outside  the  study. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  pattern  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  several  other  contributing  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  carried  on.  In  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  April,  1956,  two 
workshops  were  held  for  two  and  one- 
half  days  prior  to  the  general  conference 
sessions,  one  for  college  presidents  and  the 
other  for  college  deans.  The  presidents’ 
workshop  has  been  in  existence  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  last  year  was  the  first 
for  academic  deans.  They  proved  so  sue-  > 
cessful  that  the  same  two  workshops  are 
being  held  in  connection  with  the  1957  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

One  regional  conference  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Arkansas  Association  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  a  long-term  activity 
of  the  liberal  arts  study  and  continues  to 
draw  heavily  from  the  teachers  in  that 
state.  No  other  conferences  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation  were  planned  for  the  current  year, 
but  two  conferences  were  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  liberal  arts  study  and  the 
Educational  Testing  Service.  These  were 
designed  to  improve  the  testing  prac-  j 
tices  of  teachers  in  liberal  arts  colleges.  j 
One  conference  was  held  in  Ohio  and  the  [ 
other  in  Iowa.  Both  ventures  seemed  to  be  | 
well  received  and  suggested  that  further  I 
expansion  of  the  activity  be  undertaken 
next  year.  The  Educational  Testing  Serv¬ 
ice  is  still  willing  to  cooperate  in  these  j 
affairs.  [ 

Four  regional  research  projects  are  now 
under  way.  One  involving  five  colleges  in 
Illinois  has  been  in  operation  for  over  two 
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years  and  is  investigating  how  to  teach  for 
critical  or  analytical  thinking.  A  second 
one  in  Ohio  involving  eight  colleges  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  nature  of  the  superior  stu¬ 
dent  in  an  effort  to  find  out  how  better  to 
tailor  his  education.  A  third  project  just 
getting  under  way  in  Indiana  deals  gen¬ 
erally  with  the  problem  of  intellectual 
climate  on  college  campuses.  The  fourth 
project  involving  eight  colleges  in  Kansas 
is  investigating  college  teaching.  In  this 
last  project  a  first  step  involves  visiting 
five  classes  on  each  campus,  recording  ob¬ 
servations,  and  collating  these  observa¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  determine  what  typi¬ 
cal  college  teaching  actually  is  like. 

As  part  of  its  service  to  the  profession, 
the  liberal  arts  study  has  offered  its  fa¬ 
cilities  to  help  the  association  for  smaller 
colleges  get  started.  In  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  in 
1956,  the  director  of  the  study  helped 
launch  the  undertaking  and  provided 
meeting  space  for  the  group  interested  in 
it.  The  project  is  now  completely  self- 
sufficient,  and  the  liberal  arts  study  is  no 
longer  doing  more  than  consulting  with 
the  leaders  of  the  group. 

In  response  to  some  interest  on  the  part 
of  junior  college  people  the  liberal  arts 
study  is  this  year  offering  its  services  to 
help  a  group  of  junior  colleges  begin  a 
system  of  institutional  self-study.  The 
executive  director  of  the  liberal  arts  study 
has  agreed  to  meet  with  representatives 
from  junior  colleges  in  April,  1957,  and  to 
work  with  them  in  getting  a  venture 
started  similar  to  the  liberal  arts  study. 

While  the  study  seems  clearly  effective 
in  providing  many  kinds  of  services,  there 
are  several  issues  still  requiring  attention. 

(1)  the  study  now  relies  on  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  liberal  arts  colleges  for  its  co¬ 
ordinating  staff.  They  are  successful,  but 
more  training  should  be  provided.  Per¬ 
haps  their  participation  in  some  of  the 
consultant  workshops  to  be  sponsored  by 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  will  help.  Another  possibility 
could  come  through  support  to  conduct 
workshops  for  the  coordinating  staff  itself. 

(2)  Resources  should  be  found  to  prepare 


certain  documents  which  seem  desirable 
for  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  study. 
There  is  under  consideration,  for  example, 
a  handbook  of  some  dimensions  which 
could  be  put  in  the  hands  of  each  new 
workshop  participant  or  each  local  study 
chairman  and  each  new  dean  or  president, 
describing  how  an  institution  could  best 
use  the  resources  of  the  study.  (3)  Re¬ 
sources  should  be  found  so  that  the  central 
office  of  the  study  could  become  more  of  a 
clearing  house  for  information  about 
higher  education.  If  the  study  were  to 
reach  optimum  effectiveness,  it  should  be 
able  to  make  surveys  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other  and  make  these  data  quickly  avail¬ 
able  to  schools  within  the  North  Central 
area.  (4)  Resources  should  be  found  to  en¬ 
able  the  pattern  of  research  projects  to  be 
expanded.  They  are  now  handicapped  by 
the  limited  time  of  the  executive  director. 
(5)  Further  ways  should  be  explored  to 
bring  the  liberal  arts  study-  closer  to  other 
activities  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  relation  to  accredi¬ 
tation  should  be  further  examined,  and  co¬ 
operation  with  other  committees  should 
be  increased. 

FOR  1957-58 

Since  the  April  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Research  and  Service,  the 
North  Central  study  on  liberal  arts  edu¬ 
cation  has  continued  its  normal  activities. 
Two  four-week  workshops  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  one  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  other  at  Michigan 
State  University.  These  maintained  pro¬ 
grams  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  past 
years.  The  enrollment  at  each  workshop 
was  somewhat  larger  than  has  charac¬ 
terized  workshops  in  the  past.  The  one  at 
Minnesota  had  40  participants  and  the 
one  at  Michigan  State  had  44  partici¬ 
pants.  This  increase  in  size  does  raise  a 
question  which  will  need  to  be  considered 
if  the  size  of  the  total  Study  increases 
much  over  its  present  situation.  The 
workshop  technique  of  education  almost 
demands  a  relatively  small  number  of 
participants.  When  one  begins  dealing 
with  as  many  as  40  individuals  there  is 
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some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
group  feeling  can  be  developed  sufficiently 
so  that  it  can  be  a  force  in  the  education 
of  the  p>articipant. 

A  second  difference  in  this  past  sum¬ 
mer’s  workshops  was  the  fact  that  sev¬ 
eral  junior  colleges  sent  representatives 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Study.  This  was  done  following  a  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  liberal  arts  committee 
that  the  Study  should  make  itself  avail¬ 
able  to  a  limited  number  of  junior  col¬ 
leges  for  the  current  academic  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  coordinators 
was  held  at  the  time  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  workshop  this  year  instead  of 
being  held  in  the  fall  as  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  done.  This  meeting  was  arranged  so 
that  coordinators  could  know  the  schools 
that  they  would  visit  during  the  current 
academic  year  in  time  for  them  to  talk 
with  workshop  participants  from  those 
institutions.  In  the  opinion  of  both  co¬ 
ordinators  and  participants  from  the 
schools  this  was  a  most  happy  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  present  roster  of  institutions  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  North  Central  Study 
lists  78  colleges.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  13  institutions  over  last  year. 
This  growth  has  been  characterized  by  a 
tendency  which  seems  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment.  The  North  Central  Study  seems  to 
be  viewed  by  a  number  of  institutions  as  a 
service  by  which  weaker  institutions  can 
upgrade  themselves.  This  tendency  repre¬ 
sents  a  somewhat  different  orientation 
from  that  characterizing  the  study  at  its 
beginning  and  has  certain  implications  for 
how  the  study  should  be  conducted. 

The  plans  for  the  current  academic 
year  call  for  a  continuation  of  the  various 
activities  which  have  characterized  the 
Study.  Coordinators  or  expert  consultants 
will  visit  each  institution.  The  News  Bul¬ 
letin  and  packets  will  be  distributed  each 
month  and  the  regional  research  projects 
of  which  there  are  now  four  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  In  this  last  connection,  due  to  the 
temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  the 
direction  of  these  projects  has  been  turned 
over  to  Dr.  Willard  G.  Warrington,  of 
Michigan  State  University. 


In  addition  to  these,  there  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  college  testing  conferences  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  educational  testing  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  liberal  arts  committee.  There 
will  be  held  both  a  deans’  workshop  and  a 
presidents’  workshop  at  the  time  of  the 
North  Central  annual  meeting.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  plans  are  being  made  to  hold  a  work¬ 
shop  for  junior  college  representatives, 
possibly  in  parallel  form  to  the  other  two. 
Several  conferences  on  higher  education 
will  be  held,  one  in  Arkansas,  another  in 
Oklahoma,  with  the  possibility  of  one  be¬ 
ing  held  in  Missouri.  A  new  conference 
venture  will  probably  be  undertaken  in 
Ohio  in  the  form  of  a  joint  conference  be¬ 
tween  leaders  in  liberal  arts  education 
and  leaders  in  business  and  labor.  These 
activities  and  the  lessons  learned  from 
past  years  suggest  several  issues  which 
ought  to  be  faced  either  by  the  Study  or 
by  the  Commission  on  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice. 

1.  How  can  the  local  initiative  of  the 
Study  be  preserved  while  increasing  the 
service  function  of  the  Study  as  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  its  service  to  weaker  liberal  arts 
colleges? 

2.  How  can  the  Study  attract  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  good  institutions  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  flavor  and  balance  for  the  Study 
and  to  help  weaker  institutions  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis? 

3.  The  search  for  leadership  for  the 
Study  is  never-ending.  The  staff  of  co¬ 
ordinators  this  year  is  quite  adequate  and 
there  are  several  individuals  who  have 
been  tentatively  selected  to  succeed  co¬ 
ordinators  who  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  However,  one  is  faced  with  the 
fact  that  leadership,  particularly  from  the 
weaker  institutions,  is  rather  difficult  to 
find.  The  Study  at  some  time  must  decide 
whether  to  continue  limiting  its  leader¬ 
ship  to  participants  in  the  Study,  or 
whether  it  should  search  elsewhere  for 
persons  for  coordinating  assignments. 

4.  The  relationship  between  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  study,  the  teacher  education 
study,  the  yet  inactive  study  for  multi¬ 
purpose  institutions,  and  the  yet  inactive 
project  for  junior  colleges  ought  to  be 
clarified.  Whether  or  not  all  of  these 
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ought  to  be  administratively  responsible 
to  a  single  agency  or  to  a  single  coordinat¬ 
ing  agency  should  be  determined. 

5.  Some  means  should  be  found  for  in¬ 
creased  training  for  coordinators.  At  one 
time  it  was  hoped  that  the  coordinators 
could  be  fitted  into  the  leadership  training 
program  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Since  the  number  of  co¬ 
ordinators  is  so  great,  giving  all  of  them 
this  experience  does  not  seem  feasible. 
Some  other  means  therefore  should  be 
determined. 

6.  Some  means  should  be  provided  by 
which  the  support  of  the  liberal  arts  study 
could  be  made  in  part  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service. 
For  the  past  several  years  the  study  has 
operated  on  deficits  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1500.  It  would  seem  logical  to  suggest 
that  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  might  agree  each  year  to  under¬ 
write  the  deficit  for  the  operating  budget 
of  the  Study.  This  would  leave  the  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Study,  which  are  now  being 
used  to  meet  this  deficit,  to  be  devoted  to 
initiating  new  projects  and  rendering 
greater  service  to  the  participating  schools. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION* 

Edward  F.  Potthoff,  Chairman 

The  Subcommittee  on  Institutions  for 
Teacher  Education  started  its  tenth  year 
of  operation  with  a  total  of  twenty  col¬ 
leges  participating  in  its  project.  The  year 
began  with  the  annual  Workshop  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  at  which  all  but 
one  of  these  institutions  were  represented. 
Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Howe,  of  the  National 
College  of  Education,  our  chief  coor¬ 
dinator,  served  as  co-director  of  the  Work¬ 
shop.  Dr.  F.  Clark  Elkins,  of  Henderson 
State  Teachers’  College,  and  Dr.  Gordon 
Stone,  of  the  River  Falls,  Wisconsin  State 
College,  and  the  Subcommittee  Chairman 

•  For  ten  years,  as  this  report  indicates,  the  study 
of  teacher  education  has  gone  forward  continuously 
as  a  compeer  of  the  so-called  “liberal  arts"  study 
whose  current  activities  are  reported  in  preceding 
pages.  Both  rely  upon  pooled  efforts  of  interested 
institutions  for  their  effectiveness. — Editor 


served  as  Workshop  staff  members  for  one 
week  each. 

Following  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  the  coordi¬ 
nators  completed  their  visitations  to  the 
participating  colleges  which  had  not  yet 
received  visits  for  the  year  1956-57,  and 
the  usual  Bulletin  and  Packet  services 
were  provided.  Also,  the  plans  to  permit 
the  participating  institutions  to  use  al¬ 
ternatives  for  the  coordinator  visit  during 
1957-58  were  implemented. 

Regional  work  conferences. — One  of  the 
alternatives  is  that  of  the  regional  work 
conference.  Such  an  event  may  be  planned 
by  the  participating  colleges  in  one  or  two 
states,  with  or  without  attendance  at  the 
conference  by  institutions  not  in  the  proj¬ 
ect.  In  general,  the  purpose  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  would  be  to  have  a  relatively  small 
number  of  colleges  work  intensively  over 
a  period  of  perhaps  two  days  on  some 
rather  clearly  defined  educational  prob¬ 
lem.  Each  institution  eligible  to  use  this  al¬ 
ternative  ivill  be  reimbursed  for  actual  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  conference 
up  to  the  amount  of  $90.00  (representing 
the  coordinator’s  honorarium  and  the 
average  of  the  coordinator’s  travel  ex¬ 
penses  for  one  college).  A  portion  of  this 
sum  could  also  be  used  for  defraying  the 
central  expenses  of  the  conference,  such 
as  an  outside  speaker,  printing,  etc. 

Under  this  alternative  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  will  send  one  of  its  regular  coordinators 
to  the  work  conference,  and  will  defray 
the  honorarium  and  travel  expienses  in¬ 
volved.  Each  participating  college  that 
joins  to  carry  on  the  conference,  must 
agree  to  send  the  chairman  of  its  own 
Institutional  Studies  Committee  to  the 
conference.  These  chairmen  will  meet 
with  the  coordinator  at  some  time  during 
the  conference  for  purposes  of  mutual 
sharing  and  assistance  with  reference  to 
the  institutional  studies  which  they  are 
conducting.  The  primary  reason  for  send¬ 
ing  the  coordinator  to  the  conference  is  to 
have  him  meet  with  these  chairmen  as  a 
group  and,  where  necessary,  individually. 
He  may  also  assume  a  nominal  assign¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  conference, 
but,  if  he  is  given  a  major  role,  he  should 
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be  properly  compensated  by  the  colleges 
conducting  the  conference.  In  no  event, 
however,  should  this  responsibility  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  coordinator’s  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  adequate  time  to  the  chair¬ 
men  of  Institutional  Studies. 

Finally,  the  colleges  undertaking  the 
work  conference  will  be  expected  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  summarizing  the  results  of 
the  conference  for  distribution  to  all  insti¬ 
tutions  participating  in  the  project  of  the 
Subcommittee.  The  latter  will  bear  the 
cost  of  mimeographing  and  distributing 
this  report. 

Intervisitation  projects. — A  second  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  coordinator’s  visit  is  the 
intervisitation  project.  A  small  number  of 
colleges  in  the  same  region  may  join  in  an 
arrangement  where-by  each  takes  a  turn 
serving  as  host  to  a  delegation  of  visitors 
from  each  of  the  others.  Careful  plans 
must  be  made  by  the  host  college  so  that 
the  visit  will  have  maximum  values  for 
the  staff  members  from  the  other  institu¬ 
tions,  who  may  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
making  observations,  but  who  also  will 
engage  in  intimate  discussions  with  one 
another  and  with  their  hosts. 

Each  of  the  colleges  taking  part  in  such 
an  intervisitation  plan  will  be  reimbursed 
for  expenses  actually  incurred,  up  to  the 
amount  of  $90.00.  In  addition,  the  Sub¬ 
committee  will  send  one  of  its  regular  co¬ 
ordinators  to  one  of  the  intervisitation 
events  and  will  defray  the  honorarium 
and  travel  expenses  involved.  Each  col¬ 
lege  taking  part  in  the  plan  must  agree  to 
include  the  chairman  of  its  own  Institu¬ 
tional  Studies  Committee  in  its  delegation 
for  this  particular  visit  so  that  the  co¬ 
ordinator  can  meet  with  these  chairmen 
at  some  time  during  the  visit  to  confer 
about  the  studies  which  they  are  conduct¬ 
ing.  Finally,  the  Subcommittee  will  also 
bear  the  cost  of  mimeographing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  to  the  colleges  participating  in 
its  project,  any  report  prepared  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  intervisitations. 

Cooperative  work  studies. — The  third 
alternative  to  the  coordinator’s  visit  is  the 
coop>erative  research  study.  Two  or  more 
participating  institutions  may  join  in 


research  on  a  common  problem,  with, 
again,  reimbursement  made  for  expenses 
actually  incurred  up  to  the  amount  of 
$90.00  to  each  college  involved.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  these  colleges  may  request  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  some  expert  in  the  area  of  their  re¬ 
search  project  who  lives  within  reasonable 
traveling  distance.  When  the  choice  of 
this  exp>ert,  who  will  be  known  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist-coordinator,  has  been  approved  by 
the  Subcommittee,  they  will  defray  the 
cost  of  his  honorarium  and  travel  ex¬ 
penses  for  one  visit  during  the  year  to  a 
joint  meeting  with  representatives  from 
the  colleges  cooperating  in  the  study. 
Finally,  these  colleges  will  be  expected  to 
prepare  a  report  over  their  undertaking, 
when  they  have  concluded  it,  with  the 
Subcommittee  defraying  the  cost  of  repro¬ 
ducing  it  and  of  distributing  it  to  all  col¬ 
leges  participating  in  their  project. 

Visits  by  specialist-coordinators. — The 
last  alternative  to  the  visit  by  a  regular 
coordinator  consists  of  a  visit  by  a  spe¬ 
cialist-coordinator,  and  involves  only  a 
single  institution.  A  college  participating 
in  the  Subcommittee’s  project  may  be 
working  intensively  on  some  problem  on 
which  it  desires  consultation  with  an  ex-  I 
pert.  It  may  then  request  the  Subcommit-  | 
tee  for  fiermission  to  have  a  visit  by  a 
qualified  pe^n  who  lives  within  reason¬ 
able  traveling  distance.  Upon  approval  of 
the  proposal,  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  one  visit  during  the  year  by  such  a 
specialist-coordinator,  with  his  honorar¬ 
ium  and  travel  expenses  being  paid  by  the 
Subcommittee. 

In  both  of  the  last  two  alternatives,  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  specialist-coordinator 
are  made  by  the  Subcommittee  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  college  or  colleges 
involved.  He  will  be  expected  to  submit  a 
brief  report  to  the  Subcommittee  in  order 
that  they  may  be  kept  informed  of  what  is 
being  done  in  connection  with  their  proj¬ 
ect  in  the  college  or  colleges  with  which  he 
has  been  working. 

Five  of  the  participating  colleges  de¬ 
cided  to  use  one  of  these  alternatives  dur¬ 
ing  1957-58,  and  are  making  plans  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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Our  plans  for  the  current  year  are  to 
continue  with  the  usual  program  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  namely,  coordinator  visits  and 
the  alternatives  therefor,  the  Bulletin  and 
Packet  service,  the  publication  of  our 
tenth  Workshop  report,  and  the  like. 

STIMULATING  THE  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  IN  AMERICAN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS* 

The  Foreign  Relations  Project  exists 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  under¬ 
standing  of  foreign  affairs  among  high 
school  students.  Its  efforts  are  centered  on 
developing  and  diffusing  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  high  schools  improved  materials 
and  teaching  methods  designed  to  help 
students  develop  a  continuing,  informed, 
and  balanced  viewpoint  on  world  affairs. 

Origins  and  Growth 

Three  factors  collaborated  in  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Project:  (i) 
The  long-term  interest  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Units  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  interesting,  authorita¬ 
tive,  and  comprehensive  material  on  cur¬ 
rent  issues;  (2)  The  willingness  of  Science 
Research  Associates  to  cooperate  on  a 
non-profit  basis  in  this  effort  to  stimulate 
the  study  of  foreign  relations;  (3)  The 
interest  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  program. 

Conversations  between  J.  E.  Stone- 
cipher,  Chairman  of  the  NCA  Experi¬ 
mental  Units  Committee,  Irving  B.  Har¬ 
ris,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  and  members  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  led  to  an  initial  grant  of 
$125,000  for  September  i,  1955  to  Sep¬ 
tember  I,  1957. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Project,  two 
booklets.  Our  American  Foreign  Policy 
and  Our  Changing  German  Problems, 
were  developed  and  tried  in  32  pilot 
schools.  On  the  basis  of  reviews  made  dur¬ 
ing  this  trial  period  the  booklets  were  com- 

*  a  report  of  progress  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Project  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Bruce 
Guild,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Project. 


pletely  revised.  During  the  1956-57  aca¬ 
demic  year  two  new  titles  were  published. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Series  booklets,  a 
teachers’  guide,  supplementary  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  and  other  materials  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  more  than  500  schools,  about 
1,200  teachers,  and  some  50,000  students 
during  the  second  year  of  the  Project. 

A  renewal  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  enables  the  Project  to  expand  its  ef¬ 
forts  during  the  academic  years  1957-58 
and  i958r-59.  One  thousand  additional 
schools  will  be  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Project  during  the  two-year  period. 
At  least  two  new  booklets  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  during  this  period. 

Resources  and  Services 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Project  is  the  development  of 
accurate,  complete,  and  objective  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  interesting  and  compre¬ 
hensible  and  which  provide  the  necessary 
background  for  understanding  current 
world  problems. 

In  keeping  with  this  objective  the  fol¬ 
lowing  materials  have  been  developied  for 
high  school  students  and  are  available 
during  the  1957-58  school  year: 

Our  American  Foreign  Policy 

Our  Changing  German  Problems 

Chinese  Dilemma 

A  merican  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Challenge 

America’s  Role  in  the  Middle  East 

Newsletters 

Classroom  Tips  for  Participating 
Teachers 

Maps,  Bibliographies,  and  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Materials 

Conferences 

Thirty-five  conferences  on  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  and  evaluation  sessions  for  p>artipat- 
ing  teachers  were  held  during  Stage  II 
(1956-57  school  year).  The  conferences 
provided  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to 
enhance  their  understanding  of  current 
foreign  policy  problems  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  practical  ways  of  incorporating  the 
study  of  foreign  relations  into  the  existing 
curriculum. 
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In  planning  and  administering  confer¬ 
ences,  the  Foreign  Relations  Project 
works  largely  through  local,  state,  and 
regional  organizations.  State  departments 
of  education,  curriculum  improvement 
groups,  councils  for  social  studies,  and 
schools  of  education  are  generally  the 
agencies  through  which  the  Project 
reaches  interested  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  organizations  iden¬ 
tify  schools,  invite  their  people  to  meet¬ 
ings,  and  make  arrangements  for  place, 
date,  and  space.  The  Project  then  staffs 
the  meetings  and  provides  the  necessary 
materials  for  the  meeting. 

Teacher  Training 

The  Foreign  Relations  Project  staff 
works  primarily  with  regular  high  school 
social  studies  teachers.  However,  many 
college  educators  are  also  involved  in 
various  Project  activities.  More  than  25 
teachers  colleges,  schools  of  education, 
and  liberal  arts  colleges  are  participating 
in  the  Project.  The  Project  materials  are 
being  used  in  content  and  in  methods 
courses  at  the  college  level.  A  summer 
workshop  on  teaching  foreign  relations 
will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  June  23-July  ii.  The  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Project,  the  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  Department,  and  the  School  of 
F.ducation  of  Northwestern  University 
are  sponsoring  the  three- week  session. 

School  Visitation 

More  than  75  cooperating  schools  were 
visited  by  the  Project  staff  during  the 
1956-57  school  year.  These  visits  help  pro¬ 


mote  teacher  understanding  of  various 
Project  activities  and  develop  a  service  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  cooperating  teacher 
and  the  Project  staff.  The  expansion  of 
the  staff  in  September,  1957,  enables  the 
Project  to  provide  additional  services. 
More  than  200  schools  will  be  visited  dur¬ 
ing  the  1957-58  academic  year. 

Evaluation 

Throughout  the  1956-57  school  year  an 
assessment  of  teacher  and  student  opin¬ 
ions  was  made  in  regard  to  various  Proj¬ 
ect  efforts.  Questionnaires,  interviews, 
and  an  analysis  of  class  projects  were  used 
to  gather  evidence  regarding  the  impact  of 
the  program  on  participating  teachers, 
their  students,  and  the  school  curriculum. 
The  data  gathered  are  also  being  used  to 
develop  instruments  by  which  teachers 
and  students  can  evaluate  their  work. 

The  evidence  gathered  thus  far  sup¬ 
ports  the  following  conclusions:  (i)  The 
booklets  are  well  suited  for  high  school 
use;  (2)  The  materials  are  most  useful  at 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  levels 
and  in  courses  in  American  History, 
World  History,  and  Problems  of  Democ¬ 
racy;  (3)  The  framework  of  basic  ideas 
about  international  relations  which  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  Our  American  Foreign  Policy 
and  elaborated  in  the  other  booklets  helps 
the  reader  make  sense  out  of  the  complex 
field  of  foreign  affairs;  (4)  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cooperating  teachers  have  a 
growing  interest  in  foreign-relations  edu¬ 
cation  and  are  pleased  with  the  growth 
they  have  seen  in  their  students  who  have 
participated  in  the  Project. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  PROJECT  CONFERENCES 


Date 

School  Year  19S5~56 
February  34,  1956 
June  37,  1956 

Sckod  Year  1956-37 
October  13,  1936 

October  35-37,  1956 

November  1-3,  1956 


Place 


Co-Sponsors 


Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Hutchinson,  Kansas 


Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Summer  Institute  for  Social  Studies 
Teachers 

NCA,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Minnesota  Education  Association 
Minnesota  Federation  of  Teachers 
Kansas  State  Teachers  Association 
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November  17,  1956 

November  22-34, 1956 
November  30- 
December  i,  1956 

January  7,  1957 

January  8,  1957 

January  9,  1957 

January  ro,  1957 

January  ii,  1957 

March  5,  1957 

March  31,  1957 

March  27,  1957 

March  29,  1957 
April  9,  1957 

May  8,  1957 

May  14,  I9S7 

May  21,  1957 

May  28,  1957 

June  4,  1957 
June  18-19,  1957 

1957-1958  School  Year 
September  i3,  1957 
September  19,  1957 
October  4,  1957 
October  5,  1957 
October  9,  1957 
October  9,  1957 
October  lo,  1957 
October  14,  1957 
October  16,  1957 
October  31,  1957 
October  23,  1957 
October  24,  1957 

October  25,  1957 
November  2,  1957 

November  7-8,  1957 
November  7-8,  1957 
November  14,  1957 


November  i2,  1957 
November  18,  1957 


Milwaukee,  Wiaconsin 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colorado 


Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Hutchinson,  Kansas 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Lake  Lawn  Lodge 

Delavan,  Wisconsin 

Northern  Illinois  State  College 

De  Kalb,  Illinois 

Menasha  High  School 

Menasha,  Wisconsin 

Rock  Island  Senior  High  School 

Vocational  High  School 

Minneaftolis,  Minnesota 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Grosse  Pointe  High  School 

Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan 

Clinton  High  School 

Clinton,  Illinois 

Maine  Township  High  School 

Des  Plaines,  Illinois 

Chicago  Council  of  Foreign  Relations 

Emporia  State  Teachers  College 

Emporia,  Kansas 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Rockford,  Illinois 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Peoria,  Illinois 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Chicago;  Catholic  High  School 

Hammond,  Indiana 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Long  Beach,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Gary,  Indiana 
Sta^ord  University 

Lansing,  Michigan 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Fairfield,  Connecticut 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


NCA,  University  of  Wiaconsin, 
Milwaukee 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
Colorado  Education  Association 
Social  Science  Foundation 
University  of  Denver 
Foreign  Relations  Project 
Wyandotte  High  School 
Foreign  Relations  Project 
Lawrence  High  School 
Foreign  Relations  Project 
Topeka  High  School 
Foreign  Relations  Project 
Hutchinson  High  School 
Foreign  Relations  Project 
Wichita  High  School  W'est 
NCA,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

NCA,  Northern  Illinois  State  College 

NCA,  Northeastern  Wisconsin  Educa* 
tional  Association 

NCA,  Rock  Island  Senior  High  School 
NCA,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 


Public  Schools 
Public  Schools 
Public  Schools 
Public  Schools 

Philadelphia  World  Affairs  Council 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College 

Principals’  Association 

Social  Studies  Council 

Public  Schools 

Public  Schools 

Public  Schools 

Indiana  Education  Association,  Indiana 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 
Social  Studies  Council  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Michigan  ASCD 
Wisconsin  Education  Association 
Metropolitan  Social  Studies  Council, 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  and  Wayne 
State  University 
Public  Schools 

Oklahoma  City  Schools,  Social  Studies 
Council  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Public 
Schools 
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November  19,  1957 
November  25,  1957 
November  26,  1957 
December  2-5,  1957 
December  ii,  1937 
December  12,  1937 
December  12,  1937 
February  19,  1938 
March  4,  1938 
March  ii,  1938 


Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Indianaf)olis,  Indiana 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Richmond,  Virginia 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Rochester,  Minnesota 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Public  Schools 
Council  for  Social  Studies 
Public  Sch9ols 
Southern  Association 
Public  Schools 
Rochester  Junior  College 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools 
Bradley  University 
Kansas  City  Public  Schools 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1895-1958* 

In  1895,  primarily  under  the  leadership 
of  James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  for  four  decades,  the 
North  Central  Association  was  organized. 
Sixty-two  individuals  have  since  served 
as  its  president.  Many  of  them  bore 

*  Prepared  by  Alva  J.  Gibson,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 


names  that  still  glow  in  American  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  half  of  its  history  the 
presidents  of  eminent  universities  within 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  accepted  the  obligations  of  this 
important  office.  The  cosmopolitan  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Association  is  clearly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  following  roster.  Although 
the  ranks  of  senior  citizens  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  growing  extremely  thin,  there  are 
some  who  remember  most  of  the  men 
either  in  their  active  or  post-active  years 
whose  names  appear  on  this  list. 


Presidents  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
1893-96  to  1957-58 


Fear 

President 

Position  Held 

1893-96 

J.  B.  Angell 

President,  University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

1896-97 

C.  K.  Adams 

President,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

1897-98 

J.  H.  Canfield 

President,  Ohio  State  University 

Columbus,  Ohio 

1898-99 

A.  F.  Nightingale 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Chicago,  Illinois 

1899-1900 

W.  F.  Slocum 

President,  Colorado  College 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

1900-01 

G.  B.  Alton 

Inspector  of  High  Schools,  University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

1901-02 

W.  S.  Chaplin 

Chancellor,  Washington  University 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1902-03 

G.  N.  Carman 

Director,  Lewis  Institute 

Chicago,  Illinois 

1903-04 

A.  S.  Draper 

President,  University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 

1904-03 

F.  L.  Bliss 

Principal,  Detroit  University  High  School 

Detroit,  Michigan 

1903-06 

G.  £.  MacLean 

President,  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

1906-07 

E.  L.  Harris 

Principal,  Central  High  School 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

1907-08 

E.  J.  James 

President,  University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 

1908-09 

E.  W.  McCoy 

Principal,  Hughes  High  School 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1909-10 

C.  M.  Woodward 

Dean,  Washington  University 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Year 

President 

Position  Held 

1910-11 

G.  W.  Benton 

Principal,  Shortridge  High  School 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1911-12 

H.  P.  Judson 

President,  University  of  Chicago 

Chicago,  Illinois 

1912-13 

W.  J.  S.  Bryan 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

i9I3"M 

F.  N.  Scott 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

igi4-iS 

J.  E.  Armstrong 

Principal,  Englewood  High  School 

Chicago,  Illinois 

1915-16 

T.  A.  Clark 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 

1916-17 

C.  B.  Curtis 

Principal,  Central  High  School 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1917-18 

Thomas  Holgate 

President,  Northwestern  University 

Chicago,  Illinois 

1918-19 

George  Buck 

Principal,  Shortridge  High  School 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1919-20 

G.  L.  Mackintosh 

President,  Wabash  College 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana 

1920-21 

G.  E.  Marshall 

Principal,  High  School 

Davenp)ort,  Iowa 

1921-22 

L.  D.  Coffman 

President,  University  of  Minnesota 

Minneap>olis,  Minnesota 

1922-23 

M.  H.  Stewart 

Principal,  Technical  High  School 

Indianaptolis,  Indiana 

1923-24 

C. H.  Judd 

University  of  Chicago 

Chicago,  Illinois 

1924-25 

E.  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Detroit,  Michigan 

1925-26 

H.  M.  Gage 

President  Coe  College 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

1926-27 

J.  D.  ElUff 

University  of  Missouri 

Columbia,  Missouri 

1927-28 

W. W.  Boyd 

President,  Western  College  for  Women 

Oxford,  Ohio 

1928-29 

W.  I.  Early 

Principal,  High  School 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

1929-30 

W.  P.  Morgan 

President,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 
Macomb,  Illinois 

1930-31 

Merle  Prunty 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

2931-32 

J.  B.  Edmonson 

Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

1932-33 

A.  A.  Reed 

University  Examiner,  University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

1933-34 

H.  M.  Wriston 

President,  Lawrence  College 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 

1934-35 

B.  L.  Stradley 

University  Examiner,  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

1935-36 

L.  N,  McWhorter 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

1936-37 

A.  M.  Schwitalla,  SJ. 

Dean,  ^hool  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis  University 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1937-38 

E.  H.  K.  McComb 

Principal,  Manual  Training  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1938-39 

A.  W.  Clevenger 

High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 

2939-40 

George  A.  Works 

Dean  of  Students  and  University  Examiner 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

1940-41 

Irving  Maurer 

President,  Beloit  College 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 
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Year 

President 

Position  Held 

1941-42 

DeWitt  Morgan 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1942-43 

Charles  E.  Friley 

President,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts 
Ames,  Iowa 

1943-44 

W.  E.  McVey 

Superintendent,  Thornton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Harvey,  Illinois 

1944-45 

F.  E.  Henzlik* 

Dean,  Teachers  College,  University  of  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

1945-46 

F.  E.  Henzlik 

1946-47 

R.  Nelson  Snider 

Principal,  South  Side  High  School 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

1947-48 

John  R.  Emens 

President,  Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Munde,  Indiana 

1948-49 

F.  E.  Fellows 

Dean  of  Admissions  and  Registrar 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma 

2949-50 

Charles  W.  Boardman 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

2950-52 

Matt  L.  Ellis 

President  Hendrix  College 

Conway,  Arkansas 

2952-52 

George  W.  Rosenlof 

Dean  of  Admissions  and  Inter-Institutional  Relationships 

University  of  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

2952-53 

P.  M.  Bail 

President,  University  of  Omaha 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

2953-54 

Elarl  R.  Sifert 

Superintendent,  Proviso  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College 
Maywood,  Illinois 

2954-55 

Edgar  G.  Johnston 

Professor  of  Education,  Wayne  University 

Detroit,  Michigan 

2955-56 

J.  Edgar  Stoncipher 

Director  of  Secondary  Education 

Des  Moines  Public  Schools 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

1956-57 

Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J. 

President,  St.  Louis  University 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

2957-58 

Lowell  B.  Fisher 

Coordinator,  University — School  Articulation 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 

*  Oflicera  held  over.  No  meeting  in  1944-45  due  to  war-time  travel  restrictions. 

FRATERNAL  DELEGATES  VISIT  OTHER 
REGIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Following  long-established  custom,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  appointed  fraternal  dele¬ 
gates  to  visit  its  sister  Associations — New 
England,  Middle  States,  Southern,  North¬ 
west,  and  Western — when  they  were  in 
annual  session.  These,  in  turn,  will  be 
similarly  represented  at  the  Sixty-third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  NCA,  March  24- 
28,  in  Chicago.  The  NCA’s  delegates  re¬ 
port  as  follows: 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J. 

Last  Spring  at  our  annual  meeting  I  had 
the  privilege  as  the  then  President  of  the 


North  Central  Association  to  welcome 
Mrs.  Wilma  A.  Kerby-Miller,  Dean  of 
Instruction  at  Radclifife  College,  and 
President  of  the  New  England  Association 
as  their  fraternal  delegate  to  our  sessions. 
It  was  a  very  special  pleasure,  therefore, 
to  be  welcomed  in  return  by  this  same 
distinguished  woman,  the  first  ever  to  be 
elected  President  of  the  Association,  at 
their  Seventy-second  Annual  Meeting  in 
Boston,  December  5  and  6. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  discovered  that 
the  Association’s  Standing  Committee  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  is  devot¬ 
ing  its  attention  to  problems  of  immediate 
relevance  to  the  North  Central’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities.  Al¬ 
though  the  New  England  Association  is 
the  oldest  of  the  six  regional  agencies 
which  now  cover  the  United  States  geo- 
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graphically,  it  was  the  last  to  assume  offi¬ 
cially  the  obligation  of  accrediting  in  the 
formal  sense  the  secondary  and  higher 
educational  institutions  in  its  six-state 
area.  The  decision  to  undertake  the  ac¬ 
crediting  function  was  made  five  years 
ago,  and  this  year’s  meeting  was  devoted 
to  reviewing  the  results  of  this  decision. 
Some  of  the  pertinent  facts  which  this  re¬ 
view  and  discussion  brought  to  light  were: 
a)  the  rather  vigorous  opposition  to  for¬ 
malized  accrediting  voiced  several  years 
ago  by  some  of  the  membership  has  given 
way  to  quite  general  satisfaction  with  the 
comparatively  new  policy;  b)  there  are 
now  exactly  one  hundred  accredited  New 
England  institutions  of  higher  learning  di¬ 
vided  into  four  categories:  colleges  and 
universities  (63);  teachers  colleges  (13); 
specialized  institutions  (9);  junior  col¬ 
leges  (15);  c)  not  only  are  institutions  ap¬ 
plying  for  membership  evaluated  by  a 
fairly  formalized  accrediting  procedure, 
but  a  system  for  re-evaluation  of  member 
colleges  by  a  visiting  team  of  three  ex¬ 
aminers  has  been  inaugurated  which  thus 
far  has  been  applied  to  thirty  liberal  arts 
colleges;  d)  a  number  of  deficiencies  in  the 
procedure  are  now  evident:  i)  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  and  no  provision  for 
training  competent  evaluators;  2)  the 
examining  teams  are  in  need  of  a  manual 
with  more  explicit  and  extensive  instruc¬ 
tions  in  order  to  insure  greater  uniformity 
of  accrediting  criteria;  3)  the  re-evalua¬ 
tion  procedure  thus  far  developed  is  not 
adequate  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  the 
more  complex  institutions. 

As  fraternal  delegate  from  the  North 
Central  I  found  myself  constantly  answer¬ 
ing  thoughtful  questions  about  the  ways 
in  which  we  were  attacking  and  solving 
our  accrediting  problems  in  the  Middle 
West.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  my 
brief  report  on  some  of  our  current  proj¬ 
ects:  a)  the  Leadership  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  made  possible  by  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  grant;  b)  the  new  program  of 
periodic  review  of  member  institutions  to 
be  conducted  through  the  five  district 
committees;  and  c)  our  current  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  accreditation  of 


the  art,  music,  and  other  specialized  insti¬ 
tutions  in  our  area. 

Far  from  displaying  an  attitude  of  self- 
sufficient  superiority  based  on  long-stand¬ 
ing  respected  educational  traditions,  the 
New  England  Association  is  clearly  look¬ 
ing  to  the  North  Central  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  for  assistance  and  inspiration  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  everywhere  will  advance  in 
quality  and  efficiency  through  a  wide¬ 
spread  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation. 

MIDDLE  STATES  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

T.  Harry  Broad 

The  Middle  States  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  Affili¬ 
ated  Associations  met  in  their  Seventy- 
first  Annual  Meeting,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  November  29  and  30,  1957,  at  the 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey.  The  Association  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  on  Friday,  November  29. 
The  first  general  session  was  devoted  to 
business  of  the  Association.  The  second 
general  session  heard  a  talk  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bowles,  president  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  on  “The  Place  of  the 
Regional  Association  in  the  Future  Edu¬ 
cational  Scene.”  This  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  by  Dr.  Otto  F.  Kraushaar, 
president  of  Goucher  College. 

The  first  session  of  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  a  panel  discussion  on  “Admis¬ 
sion  and  Other  Factors  of  Post-Secondary 
Education.”  The  second  session  of  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  reports  of  the 
two  commissions.  At  7:30  p.m.  each  of 
the  commissions  held  a  workshop-type 
meeting  directed  toward  evaluation  team 
members  and  the  chairmen  and  members 
of  visiting  committees.  At  1:00  o’clock 
there  was  a  special  luncheon  for  speakers 
and  fraternal  delegates.  The  Association 
streamlined  the  1957  convention  by  hold¬ 
ing  all  of  the  Association  meetings  on  one 
day.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to 
meetings  of  affiliated  associations,  of 
which  there  are  eight. 

The  Middle  States  Association  reported 
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on  a  special  study  of  higher  institutions 
and  foreign  school  accreditation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  schools.  It  was  reported  that  at  the 
1956  convention  80  percent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  were  represented, 
while  only  20  percent  of  the  secondary 
schools  had  delegates  in  attendance.  The 
Association  expressed  some  concern  about 
lack  of  secondary  school  participants.  The 
treasurer  reported  a  deficit,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  considering  an  increase  in  dues 
for  member  institutions.  Some  objection 
to  the  one-day  meeting  was  voiced  from 
the  floor,  the  delegate  objecting  explain¬ 
ing  that  a  one-day  meeting  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  time  for  adequate  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  Association. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  similarity, 
as  well  as  the  difference,  of  concerns  of 
the  Association  with  those  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  The  Middle  States 
Association  has  only  two  commissions, 
whereas  North  Central  has  three.  The 
Association  attempts  to  complete  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  one  day,  while  the  activities  of  the 
three  commissions  of  the  North  Central 
and  the  Association  itself  occupy  a  good 
part  of  a  week. 

THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Alva  J.  Gibson 

I  ARRIVED  at  the  John  Marshall  Hotel  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  morning  of 
December  2,  at  about  8:30  a.m.  I  found 
the  large  lobby  of  the  hotel  pretty  well 
packed  and  two  long  lines  of  jjeople  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  registration  desk  where  four 
young  ladies  were  busy  registering  them 
and  at  the  same  time  relieving  each  one  of 
two  dollars  as  a  registration  fee. 

I  inquired  at  the  registration  desk  for 
Mr.  Geiger,  and  immediately  the  Southern 
Hospitality,  which  was  so  evident  through¬ 
out  my  stay,  began  to  manifest  itself.  One 
of  the  ladies  who  was  busy  taking  the 
money,  immediately  left  her  job  to  look 
for  him.  I  was  taken  to  a  room  on  the 
mezzanine  floor  where  he  was  sitting  with 
the  Central  Reviewing  Committee  which 
was  hearing  reports  from  the  state  chair¬ 


men.  Here  I  found  several  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  former  meetings.  Among 
these  was  Roy  R.  Vance,  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  of  Tennessee, 
whom  I  had  known  for  many  years  while 
I  held  a  similar  position  in  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Vance  was  appointed  to  be  my  host 
and  stayed  with  me  throughout  my  visit. 
As  he  had  been  active  in  the  Association 
for  several  years,  and  at  one  time  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  he  was  well  qualified 
for  this  assignment. 

Here  I  discovered  one  of  the  main  dif¬ 
ferences  between  our  two  Associations. 
The  Southern  Association  does  not  review 
annual  reports  at  the  annual  meeting  as 
does  the  North  Central.  The  annual  re¬ 
ports  are  not  taken  to  the  meeting  unless 
serious  questions  are  raised  by  a  State 
Committee.  The  chairmen  of  the  State 
Committees  report  their  findings  to  the 
Central  Reviewing  Committee.  Their  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  usually  accepted.  I 
heard  no  question  raised  concerning  any 
of  them. 

Two  half-day  sessions  were  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  group  discussions.  The  ones  I 
visited  were  well  attended  and  I  was  told 
that  the  same  was  true  of  the  others. 
Those  meetings  closed  promptly  on  the 
hour  set  for  closing.  The  general  sessions 
started  promptly  and  never  ran  overtime; 
in  fact,  they  usually  closed  at  least  thirty 
minutes  early. 

An  interesting  feature  was  a  reception 
held  for  schools  that  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  membership  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  though  they  would  not  be  officially 
admitted  until  the  last  business  session. 
This  meeting  was  well  attended.  Punch 
and  coffee  were  served. 

A  luncheon  was  given  for  the  visiting 
fraternal  delegates  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Present  were  representatives  of 
the  New  England  Association,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States  Association,  and  the  North 
Central  Association. 

Throughout  the  w’hole  meeting  there 
was  an  air  of  friendliness  and  cordiality 
that  was  much  appreciated  by  all  the 
visiting  delegates. 
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NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY 
AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS 

Edgar  G.  Johnston 

The  North  Central  Association  and 
the  Northwest  Association  have  much  in 
common  as  well  as  some  striking  differ¬ 
ences  in  organization  and  operation.  The 
program  of  the  fortieth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Northwest  Association  reflects 
these  likenesses  and  differences.  Many  of 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  several  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Northwest  Association  deal 
with  problems  of  current  concern  to  the 
North  Central  Association.  Except  for  a 
general  meeting  Wednesday  morning,  the 
annual  dinner,  and  the  business  meeting, 
the  Commissions  on  Higher  Schools  and 
on  Secondary  Schools  met  separately  and 
were  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  with 
problems  pertinent  to  education  at  the 
level  represented.  The  Higher  Commis¬ 
sion  is  composed  entirely  of  college  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Secondary  Commission 
appears  to  include  only  public  school  and 
State  Department  members.  The  North¬ 
west  Association  has  no  third  commission 
which  considers  problems  proposed  by 
the  other  commissions  or  projects  of 
mutual  concern  to  secondary  schools  and 
colleges.  It  seemed  to  this  observer  that 
the  Association  would  have  benefited 
from  a  larger  measure  of  cooperative  plan¬ 
ning  and  discussion  involving  both  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  colleges.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  that  the  smaller  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  included  in  the  membership 
makes  possible  cooperative  activities  car¬ 
ried  out  on  an  informal  basis  and  not  re¬ 
flected  in  the  published  program. 

Meetings  of  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Schools  gave  extended  consideration  to 
problems  of  accreditation,  the  program 
of  school  visiting,  the  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School,  graduate  work,  post¬ 
secondary  specialized  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  a  cooperative  research  program 
of  the  Association  dealing  with  the  more 
effective  utilization  of  teaching  resources. 

The  first  day  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Secondary  Commission  was  devoted  to 


review  of  the  annual  reports  from  schools. 
The  procedure  here  was  much  like  that  at 
our  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  area  served  by  the  Northwest 
Association  was  indicated  by  the  presence 
on  reviewing  committees  of  several  school 
administrators  from  Alaska  and  one  from 
Hawaii. 

The  professional  program  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Tuesday  featured  an  excellent 
report  on  the  1957  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  by  Principal  Charles  E. 
Hood,  of  Miles  City,  Montana,  who  was 
fraternal  delegate  to  the  NCA  from  the 
Northwest  Association.  Topics  discussed 
at  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  in¬ 
cluded  the  Oregon  plan  of  school  evalua¬ 
tion,  selective  admissions  practices,  the 
national  study  of  the  more  effective  utili¬ 
zation  of  staff,  guidance  practices,  and  the 
science  teaching  improvement  program 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  I  note  that  Ne¬ 
braska  is  one  of  the  four  states  included  in 
this  exj)erimental  project. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  on 
Tuesday  night  was  well  attended.  The 
program  called  for  greetings  from  the  fra¬ 
ternal  delegates  of  the  two  associations 
represented — the  North  Central  and  the 
Western — and  an  informative  discussion 
of  “The  Use  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Peace 
Time  Purposes.” 

The  final  general  session  featured  a 
symposium  on  “Problems  and  Practices  in 
Selective  Admission  to  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities”  with  participation  by  two  high 
school  principals  and  four  college  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Discussion  was  lively  and  pro¬ 
vocative.  Prosposals  presented  ranged 
from  greater  selectivity  on  the  part  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  the  creation  of  a 
sizeable  number  of  new  institutions  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  all  students  who 
wish  to  attend  college.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
provision  of  some  type  of  higher  education 
for  all  who  can  profit  from  it  and  that  the 
trend  toward  increased  education  beyond 
the  secondary  school  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
versed.  At  several  points  in  the  discussion 
appeared  what  this  observer  considers  a 
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healthy  recognition  that  we  can  not  af¬ 
ford  to  follow  the  European  pattern  of 
education  for  a  selected  few  or  devote  our 
energies  to  the  areas  of  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  while  disregarding  equal  or  greater 
needs  in  social  studies,  the  humanities, 
and  the  arts.  The  discussion  may  be  well 
summarized  in  the  point  made  by  one  of 
the  high  school  principals  that  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  need  to  be  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  the  other  faces 
and  to  close  ranks  in  a  program  to  inform 
and  enlighten  the  public  concerning  the 
problems  and  needs  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  at  all  levels. 

Your  fraternal  delegate  found  a  warm 
welcome  in  Spokane  and  a  keen  and 
friendly  interest  in  the  work  of  our  Associ¬ 
ation. 

WESTERN  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION 

Lowell  B.  Fisher 

Sunday,  November  3,  1957,  found  me 
again  in  sunny  California  to  attend  not 
only  my  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Western  College  Association,  but  the 
Sixth  National  Meeting  of  UNESCO. 
Since  I  had  been  selected  as  the  Fra¬ 
ternal  Delegate  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Western  College  Associa¬ 
tion  at  San  Jose,  and  since  the  UNESCO 
meeting  was  held  during  that  same  week, 
the  Executive  Committee  asked  me  to 
represent  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  that 
meeting  too. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
I  attended  sessions  of  UNESCO  and  en¬ 
joyed  this  first  experience  very  much.  The 
North  Central  Association  was  listed  on 
the  official  program,  along  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations  which  sent  representatives 
to  the  meeting. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  I  left  San  Francisco  for  San  Jose 
where  on  Thursday,  November  7,  and 
Friday,  November  8,  I  attended  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Western  College  Association.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Hotel  Sainte  Claire  and 
at  the  San  Jose  State  College.  One  of  the 


highlights  of  the  program  was  the  excel¬ 
lent  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Adams,  President  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  entitled,  “The  Direc¬ 
tion  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Next 
Decade.”  This  address  most  surely  can  be 
used  by  college  and  university  admin¬ 
istrators  as  an  index  to  the  future  of  higher 
education. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Peterson,  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  de¬ 
livered  a  stirring  address  entitled,  “The 
Fabulous  Future  of  California,”  at  the 
banquet  meeting  held  on  the  campus  of 
beautiful  San  Jose  State  College.  When¬ 
ever  I  become  discouraged  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  Illinois  concerning  increased  en¬ 
rollments  and  increased  population,  I  con¬ 
sole  myself  by  remembering  some  of  the 
facts  contained  in  Mr.  Peterson’s  excel¬ 
lent  address.  By  1975  it  is  predicted  that 
California  will  have  a  population  of  23 
million  people.  It  is  also  predicted  that  by 
1966  California  will  surpass  New  York  as 
the  most  heavily  populated  State  in  the 
Union.  Los  Angeles  is  expected  to  over¬ 
take  Chicago’s  population  by  i960  and 
after  that  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  population  of  the  former  will 
surpass  that  of  New  York  City.  These 
fabulous  facts  most  certainly  present 
problems  for  educators  as  well  as  others  in 
that  state. 

Dr.  Jesse  P.  Bogue,  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  presented  a  paper  entitled,  “A 
New  Era  in  the  Development  of  Com¬ 
munity  Colleges.”  California  perhaps 
leads  the  nation  in  its  junior  college  pro¬ 
gram.  Dr.  Bogue  pointed  out  that  1920- 
1930  represented  the  era  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  junior  colleges;  1930-1940,  the  era 
of  public  approval  of  junior  colleges; 
1940-1950,  the  public  promotion  of  junior 
colleges;  and  since  1950,  the  era  of  great 
demand  for  more  junior  colleges. 

Many  well-organized  and  appropriately 
staffed  discussion  group  meetings  took 
place  Thursday  afternoon.  The  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  people  included  in  the  West¬ 
ern  College  Association  continues  to  im¬ 
press  me  highly.  Both  public  and  private 
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institutions  seem  to  have  common  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  problems  and  have  coopera¬ 
tively  set  out  to  seek  common  solutions. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  meeting  of 
the  Western  Association. 

REPORT  ON  dependents’  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  NORTH  AFRICA 

L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa* 

Nouasseur,  Morocco  is  not  exactly  a 
mecca  for  American  tourists.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  a  colorful  little  village  in  a  color¬ 
ful  country.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  stra¬ 
tegic  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  the 
NATO  nations  in  their  eflforts  to  build  de¬ 
terrent  military  bases  to  contain  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  the  Communists. 

It  is  also  the  locale  of  some  striking 
incongruities.  Nouasseur  is  a  collection 
of  forty  or  fifty  squat  Arab  dwellings  and 
shops.  Its  p>opulation  consists  mostly  of 
farm  families  with  the  usual  seasoning  of 
merchants,  craftsmen  and  gentlemen  of 
leisure.  On  the  small  gravelly  farms 
around  it,  Arabs  plow  their  land  with 
teams  of  camels  or  with  a  camel  teamed 
with  a  donkey.  The  latter  arrangement 
serves  a  very  practical  purpose,  since  a 
donkey  cannot  talk  to  a  camel  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  time  is  lost  in  gossiping  about  the 
master.  Arab  shepherds  herd  their  small 
flocks  of  sheep  and  veiled  Fatimas  carry 
water  on  their  heads  in  goat-skin  buckets 
much  as  they  have  for  the  last  two- 
thousand  years. 

Overhead,  jet  fighters  and  bombers  and 
huge  transport  planes  create  a  constant 
din  as  they  take  off  and  land  at  Nouasseur 
Air  Base,  one  of  the  largest  military  air 
fields  in  the  world.  But  the  farmers,  the 
camels,  the  Fatimas,  and  the  Arab  kids 
playing  in  the  farm  yards,  scarcely  notice 
any  more. 

The  military  bases  overseas  are  there 
to  get  planes  in  the  air  and  soldiers  and 
weapons  in  position  when  and  where  they 

*  Other  members  oi  the  1957  visiting  team  for  the 
N.C.A.  in  Europe  and  North  Africa  were  Wayne 
Blough,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  T.  McCuistion, 
Arkansas  State  Department;  and  E.  M.  Weltrin. 
Minnesota  State  Department. 


are  needed.  Fighting  men  haven’t  been 
displaced  yet  in  these  operations  and  good 
morale  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  any 
team  of  fighting  men.  Living  with  their 
families,  decent  housing  and  good  schools 
for  their  children  are  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  morale  of  veteran 
military  men  overseas.  And  we  need  the 
experience  of  the  “old  pros,’’  most  of 
whom  are  family  men,  in  maintaining 
strong  fighting  forces. 

Whatever  else  its  limitations  may  be, 
the  base  at  Nouasseur  has  good  schools, 
not  the  best  of  the  dependents’  schools 
in  Europe  and  Africa,  but  good,  solid 
schools.  The  buildings  are  semi-perma¬ 
nent,  but  they  are  adequate  for  the  mild 
climate  of  Morocco.  Except  for  the  build¬ 
ings,  an  educator  from  stateside,  spending 
a  day  in  the  dependents’  schools  on  the 
base  at  Nouasseur,  probably  would  come 
away  with  the  impression  that  he  had 
been  observing  typical  classes  in  Cleve¬ 
land  or  Sioux  City  or  Tonapah.  Not  until 
he  found  himself  back  on  the  highway  to 
Casablanca  and  saw  the  camels  and  the 
shepherds  and  the  Fatimas,  would  he  be 
likely  to  be  aware  again  that  he  was  in 
North  Africa. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  depend¬ 
ents’  schools  operated  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa  are  good  schools  with  good  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers,  good  textbooks,  and  good 
instructional  equipment.  Buildings  and 
sites  vary  from  base  to  base  because  of 
different  conditions  in  different  countries. 
In  Germany  and  in  England  physical 
facilities  are  generally  good.  Some  of  the 
buildings  in  West  Germany,  built  by  the 
West  German  government  as  a  part  of 
reparations  payments,  are  as  modern  and 
attractive  as  many  of  the  newer  schools  in 
the  States.  The  Munich  and  Wiesbaden 
high  school  buildings  are  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  modern  school  architecture. 
Some  of  the  buildings  in  other  countries 
are  remodeled  warehouses  and  quonsets, 
but  these  are  the  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule. 

Most  important,  however,  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  the  quality  of  instruc- 
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tion,  the  curriculum,  the  co-curricular  ac¬ 
tivity  programs  and  the  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  are  as  good  as  those  in  good  schools 
of  comparable  size  at  home.  Consequently 
the  dependents’  high  schools  contribute 
substantially  to  the  morale  of  our  overseas 
military  forces.  And  the  North  Central 
Association,  through  its  accreditation  and 
consultation  procedures,  has  played  an 
imp>ortant  part  in  the  development  of 
these  schools. 

Number  and  Size 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  at 
present  are  maintaining  i6i  elementary 
schools  and  thirty-two  high  schools  for 
approximately  seventy  thousand  depend¬ 
ent  children  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Of  the 
thirty-two  high  schools,  twenty-nine  were 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  1956-57  school  year.  The 
Army  maintains  seventeen  high  schools, 
the  Air  Force  (USAFE,  SAC,  and 
MATS)  maintains  thirteen,  and  the  Navy 
maintains  two.  These  high  schools  range 
in  size  from  thirty-eight  pupils  in  Zara- 
gosa,  Spain,  to  807  pupils  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  The  average  enrollment  of  de¬ 
pendents’  high  schools  in  Europe  and 
Africa  is  277  pupils.  The  thirty-two  high 
schools  are  located  in  Germany,  England, 
France,  Italy,  Sp>ain,  Turkey,  Morocco, 
Libya,  and  Portugal  (Azores). 

Stajff  Organization 

The  Army  operates  its  schools  as  a 
single  system  except  for  two  schools  in 
Italy.  Its  school  system  is  headed  by  a 
civilian  educator  (Director)  with  a  central 
office  staff  of  twelve  trained  civilian  super¬ 
visors  and  specialists.  It  also  has  compe¬ 
tent  superintendents  for  each  of  several 
regions.  At  present  plans  are  being  made 
to  integrate  the  two  Army  schools  in 
Italy  with  the  USAREUR  schools.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  progress  made  by  these  schools 
since  1953,  when  they  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  civilian  educators  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association,  is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  type  of  organization. 


The  Air  Force  is  in  the  process  of  reor¬ 
ganizing  its  schools  along  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  as  that  employed  by  the 
Army.  A  civilian  superintendent  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1956,  since  the  USAFE  schools 
and  the  central  office  staff  now  includes 
nine  well  qualified  civilian  supervisors  and 
specialists.  The  three  SAC  schools  in 
Spain  operate  as  an  independent  system 
with  their  own  civilian  superintendent. 
And  the  single  MATS  school  at  Lajes,  in 
the  Azores,  is  independent. 

The  two  Navy  schools  at  Naples,  Italy, 
and  Port  Lyautey,  Morocco,  are  also  inde- 
p>endent  and  probably  are  too  far  apart 
to  be  integrated  with  each  other. 

All  but  three  or  four  of  the  very  small 
high  schools  such  as  those  in  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  the  Azores,  have  a  qualified 
full-time  high  school  principal,  at  least  one 
trained  guidance  counselor  and  a  trained 
librarian.  Over  half  of  the  thirty-two  high 
schools  also  have  a  qualified  assistant 
principal.  Most  of  the  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  are  experienced  and  well  trained.  With 
the  exception  of  the  foreign  language  in¬ 
structors,  the  teachers  are  Americans  with 
good  experience  and  good  training  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  them  are  continu¬ 
ing  their  graduate  study  in  foreign  uni¬ 
versities  where  such  institutions  are 
within  a  reasonable  commuting  distance. 

The  native  language  teachers  are  also 
well  trained  and  experienced.  They  are 
valuable  members  of  the  faculty  not  only 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  and  customs,  but  also  for  the 
friendly  associations  with  local  people 
which  they  are  in  a  position  to  facilitate 
for  American  teachers  and  students. 

The  rate  of  teacher  turnover  is  high, 
since  most  of  the  American  teachers  are 
on  a  leave  of  absence  from  good  positions 
at  home.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  well  trained 
and  experienced  teachers  each  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  offered  by  two  years  of 
residence  overseas.  Consequently,  the 
turnover  in  teaching  personnel,  although 
a  problem,  has  not  proved  to  be  a  serious 
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handicap  to  the  dependents’  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Curriculum 

The  breadth  of  curricular  offerings  in 
the  dependents’  high  schools  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  school  as  it  does  in  the 
states.  The  offerings  are  weighted  in 
favor  of  academic  courses,  since  from  80 
to  95  percent  of  the  graduates  go  to  col¬ 
lege.  The  college  preparatory  program  is 
similar  to  that  in  most  high  schools  of 
similar  size  in  the  States  although  the  of¬ 
ferings  in  modern  languages  are  usually 
more  extensive.  All  of  the  schools  offer 
three  or  four  years  of  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  the  school  is  located  ex¬ 
cept  in  Turkey,  Morocco,  the  Azores  and, 
of  course,  England.  In  the  latter  coun¬ 
tries  French  is  offered  as  the  major  foreign 
language.  The  larger  schools  offer  at  least 
two  modern  languages  and  several  also 
offer  Latin. 

Most  of  the  schools  provide  from  three 
to  six  courses  in  business  education,  one  or 
two  courses  in  arts  and  crafts,  a  year  of 
mechanical  drawing,  one  or  two  years  of 
industrial  arts,  two  or  three  years  of  home¬ 
making,  and  four  years  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  are 
usually  available  as  extra-classroom  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Intermediate  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
advanced  mathematics,  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  biology,  speech,  geography,  journal¬ 
ism,  and  modern  languages  are  the  most 
popular  academic  electives.  The  weakest 
phase  of  the  program  in  a  majority  of  the 
schools,  is  physical  education.  Military 
officials  place  great  stress  on  physical  fit¬ 
ness  except  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  are 
uniform  in  the  Army  schools  and  in  the 
USAFE  schools.  This  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable  because  of  a  military  institu¬ 
tion  know  as  “Operation  Gyroscope.”  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  dependents’  high  school  will 
have  a  100  per  cent  turnover  in  its  student 
body  within  a  few  weeks  because  of  the 


transfer  of  military  personnel  from  one 
base  to  another. 

The  Army  USAREUR  schools,  have 
adopted  the  following  graduation  require¬ 
ments: 


English 

Mathematics  (General  Math 

3  units 

or  Algebra) 

I  unit 

Social  Studies 

3  units 

Physical  Education 

I  unit 

All  students  are  advised  to,  and  most  do, 
take  two  years  of  German  or  French.  Each 
student  must  present  two  majors  of  three 
units  each  and  two  minors  of  two  units 
each  for  graduation.  A  total  of  16  units  is 

required  to  graduate. 

The  Air  Force  (USAFE 
schools  require: 

and  SAC) 

English 

3  units 

Social  Studies 

Mathematics  (Algebra  or 

3  units 

Consumer  Math) 

I  unit 

Science 

1  unit 

Physical  Education 

I  unit 

The  Air  Force  schools  also  require  all  but 
the  low  ability  students  to  take  two  or 
three  years  of  the  native  language  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain  and  France  and  to  complete 
two  major  and  two  minor  sequences. 
These  schools  also  require  16  units  for 
graduation. 

Guidance 

The  guidance  programs  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  large  schools  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  good  progress  in  the  medium  and 
small  schools.  All  but  two  or  three  of  the 
very  small  schools  have  at  least  one 
trained  counselor  on  their  faculties.  The 
larger  schools  such  as  Frankfurt,  Wies¬ 
baden,  London  Central,  and  Munich  have 
two  counselors  who  devote  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  their  time  to  guidance.  Records  are 
generally  adequate  and  the  testing  pro¬ 
grams,  although  not  adequate  in  most 
schools,  are  being  improved.  Most  of  the 
schools  have  a  home  room  program  and  do 
some  work  in  group  guidance. 

Instruction 

Our  team  observed  95  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  dependents’  high  schools 
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which  we  visited.  The  teachers  were 
teaching  much  as  they  had  in  their  state¬ 
side  classes.  These  were  predominantly 
well  trained  and  experienced  teachers  and 
the  quality  of  instruction  was  above 
average  in  comparison  with  that  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  familiar  to  members  of  the 
visiting  team. 

We  observed  more  use  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  reference  materials,  more  use  of  field 
trips,  and  greater  use  of  other  audio-visual 
aids  than  is  characteristic  of  classes  in 
North  Central  high  schools  at  home.  But 
the  basic  textbook  was  the  course  of 
study  in  the  academic  subjects  and  much 
class  time  was  devoted  to  recitation  over 
textbook  assignments.  Most  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  however,  were  competent  discussion 
leaders  and  had  made  preparation  for 
their  classes.  More  important,  most  of 
them  knew  their  subjects  and  could  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  the  discussion.  The 
inescapable  workbook  was  dusted  off  in  a 
few  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors 
and  everyone  present  suffered  through  a 
boring  session. 

The  native-language  teachers  also  made 
extensive  use  of  the  basic  textbook  and 
placed  much  emphasis  on  grammatical 
structure.  The  classes  were  conducted  in 
the  language  being  studied,  however,  and 
the  students  were  developing  excellent 
pronunciation. 

Co-curricular  Aclivilies 

All  of  thedejjendents’  high  schools  have 
a  program  of  student  participation  in 
government  and  a  club  program.  Most  of 
them  have  a  school  newspaper  and  a  year¬ 
book.  The  athletic  program  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  size  and  location  of  the 
school.  In  Germany  and  France  there  are 
conferences  composed  of  dependents’ 
schools  for  interscholastic  competition  in 
American  football  and  basketball  (com¬ 
plete  with  cheer  leaders).  In  most  of  the 
schools,  except  those  which  are  isolated 
such  as  in  the  Azores,  a  unique  and  ex¬ 
cellent  feature  of  the  athletic  program  is 
competition  with  the  native  schools  in 
soccer  and  basketball.  Most  Europeans 


are  keen  followers  of  soccer  and  the  fans 
are  more  rabid  than  our  baseball  fans. 
Crowds  of  sixty  thousand  are  common 
and  their  soccer  stadiums  are  as  big  and 
as  plush  as  our  baseball  parks.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  native  kids  play  soccer  as 
soon  as  they  can  crawl  and  they  usually 
beat  the  pants  off  the  American  kids.  We 
usually  reverse  the  process,  however,  in 
basketball.  The  important  thing  is  that 
our  kids  get  to  know  their  European  peers 
through  sports  and  many  fine  friendships 
result. 

Another  unique  and  excellent  feature 
of  the  co-curricular  programs  in  these 
schools  is  the  music,  social,  and  speech 
activities  in  which  our  youngsters  and 
European  secondary  school  students  par¬ 
ticipate  jointly.  Our  teen-agers  develop 
many  fine  friendships  through  these 
activities  and  probably  are  our  most 
successful  ambassadors  of  good  will  in 
Europe  and  North  Africa. 

Student  Morale 

In  every  school  but  one  which  we 
visited  the  morale  of  the  students  was 
exceptionally  good.  These  youngsters  are 
appreciative  and  enthusiastic  about  their 
schools.  They  are  also  much  more  courte¬ 
ous  in  school  than  most  of  their  stateside 
counterparts.  The  one  exception  was  in  a 
small  school  in  its  first  year  of  operation 
and  housed  in  temporary  quarters. 

Field  Trips 

In  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa  in  which  dependents’  schools 
are  located  and  especially  in  Germany, 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  Ameri¬ 
can  high  school  students  have  opportu¬ 
nities  for  rare  educational  experiences 
outside  the  classroom.  Residence  in  a 
foreign  country  with  opportunities  to 
converse  with  the  people  and  to  observe 
their  customs,  politics,  economics,  and  arts 
first  hand,  provides  priceless  experiences 
in  the  social  sciences,  languages,  and  arts. 

The  very  fine  ballet,  music  and  drama 
productions,  the  historic  shrines,  and  the 
scenic  trips,  make  possible  a  liberal  edu- 
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cation  for  these  students  that  few  state¬ 
side  students  can  ever  hope  to  match. 
Most  of  the  dependents’  schools  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity  to  enrich 
their  curricular  programs  with  short 
trips  and  longer  excursions  to  places  of 
historical  and  cultural  interest.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  youngsters  in  the  Forrest 
Sherman  Dependents’  School  in  Naples 
are  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  San  Carlos 
Opera,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Pompeii  are 
only  a  forty-minute  drive,  and  Rome  is 
only  three  hours  away  by  car.  The  fine 
P.T.A.  groups  which  characterize  the  de¬ 
pendents’  schools  frequently  contribute 
liberally  of  their  time  and  money  to 
these  excursions. 

Problems 

The  dependents’  schools,  of  course,  have 
problems.  And,  like  schools  in  the  States, 
many  of  them  are  financial.  Budgets  are 
tight.  Congressional  appropriations  do 
not  cover  the  cost  of  operation  and  supple¬ 
mental  funds  have  to  be  provided  by 
local  base  commanders  from  welfare 
funds  derived  from  profits  from  the  local 
post  exchanges.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  an 
uncertain  source  of  revenue. 

Another  difficulty  grows  out  of  the 
necessity  of  contracting  with  the  number 
of  teachers  which  anticipated  enroll¬ 
ments  indicate  will  be  needed  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  Congress  normally 
passes  the  annual  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act.  This  act  provides  a  flat  sum 
for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force  schools  (the  amount  was  $242 
per  pupil  for  the  Army  schools  for  1957- 
$8).  Consequently,  a  slight  drop  in  en¬ 
rollment  in  each  school  due  to  reduction 
of  military  personnel  overseas  leaves  the 
schools  with  contracts  for  teachers  for 
the  coming  year,  but  with  substantially 
reduced  income.  For  example,  if  the 
Army  USAREUR  schools  group  lost  one 
pupil  from  each  of  its  1,500  classrooms,  it 
would  lose  $363,000  of  income,  but  would 
need  the  same  number  of  teachers  in  each 
school  and  would  be  obligated  to  pay  the 
teachers  with  whom  it  had  contracted. 


On  some  of  the  bases  teachers  encounter 
some  temporary  living  problems  as  in 
Turkey  this  year.  One  married  couple 
signed  a  lease  for  an  apartment  this  fall 
when  the  rate  of  exchange  for  Turkish  lire 
was  twelve  for  a  dollar.  The  Turkish 
government  suddenly  decreed  that  the 
official  rate  of  exchange  was  about  five  to 
one,  but  prices  remained  the  same.  Thus 
their  rent  and  other  living  costs  were 
actually  increased  240  percent  overnight 
in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
dollars.  Until  a  cost  of  living  adjustment 
came  through  a  couple  of  months  later, 
this  couple  was  hard  pressed  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Building  facilities  present  problems  in 
some  of  the  countries  because  of  local  re¬ 
strictions  and  the  lack  of  funds  for  new 
buildings.  In  Germany  the  plants  are 
generally  good,  but  most  of  the  schools  in 
other  countries  lack  physical  education 
facilities.  Our  bases,  of  course,  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  temporary  and  large  appro¬ 
priations  for  such  special  facilities  as  gym¬ 
nasiums  and  auditoriums  are  difficult  to 
secure.  Just  how  long  “temporary”  may 
be  presents  an  interesting  question.  We 
have  had  bases  in  Germany  for  twelve 
years  and  the  pressure  of  the  cold  war 
hasn’t  lessened  perceptibly  during  that 
time. 

Meanwhile  the  dependents’  schools  are 
doing  solid  work  under  uncertain  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  important  to  the  morale  of 
our  overseas  forces,  the  youngsters  are 
fine  ambassadors  of  good  will  as  well  as 
serious  minded  students,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  not  only  are  providing  good  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  are  doing  many  things  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  understanding. 

Finally,  the  overseas  military  commu¬ 
nities,  parents,  base  commanders,  and  the 
school  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
given  the  schools  intelligent  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  support.  Rarely  have  Americans 
demonstrated  more  clearly  their  desire 
for  good  educational  opportunities  for 
their  children  than  have  our  overseas 
military  communities  in  developing  their 
dependents’  schools. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  DEPENDENTS*  SCHOOLS 
IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Delmas  F.  Miller,  Principal, 
University  High  School, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

While  Puerto  Rico  is  not  necessarily  a 
foreign  post  for  our  Armed  Services,  its 
service-connected  schools  are  accredited 
by  the  North  Central  Association  as  de¬ 
pendents’  schools.  Homer  S.  Anderson, 
principal  of  the  Ponca  City  (Oklahoma) 
High  School  and  I  were  commissioned  by 
the  Association  to  make  an  official  visit 
to  the  two  accredited  high  schools. 

We  made  the  visit  during  the  week  of 
October  6,  1957,  and  found  the  Antilles 
High  School  at  San  Juan  and  the  Ramey 
High  School  at  Ramey  Air  Force  Base  in 
good  condition. 

There  is  a  good  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  civilian  and  military  officials 
connected  with  the  schools.  The  high 
school  principals  direct  their  respective 
programs  of  education.  The  teachers  are 
properly  certificated  and  are  carrying  on  a 
representative  instruction  program.  While 
the  curriculums  are  predominately  college 
preparatory,  there  are  provisions  for  gen¬ 
eral  education  courses  also. 

The  student  bodies  of  both  schools  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  the  plan  for  an 
uninterrupted  secondary  education  for 
children  of  service-connected  families. 
They  are  representative  of  American  sec¬ 
ondary  youth  anywhere.  Buildings  and 
equipment  are  adequate  at  both  schools. 
The  Ramey  High  School  is  enjoying  the 
use  of  a  renovated  and  partially  newly- 
constructed  building.  The  Antilles  High 
School  is  housed  in  a  renovated  marine 
barracks,  but  plans  are  under  way  for  a 
new  half-million  dollar  building. 

In  our  opinion  both  the  Antilles  and 
Ramey  High  Schools  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  better  secondary  schools  in 
the  States.  We  also  made  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  newly  installed  high  school 
at  Roosevelt  Roads.  It  is  located  on  the 
naval  base.  This  is  the  base  which  the 
navy  is  reconstructing  for  its  intermediate 
guided  missile  program.  Plans  call  for  a 


population  of  ten  thousand  people.  Grade 
school  facilities  are  already  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  high  school  program  is 
about  completed.  The  Roosevelt  Roads 
High  School  will  probably  be  ready  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  North  Central  in  a  year  or 
two. 

Our  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
Island,  the  delightful  climate,  and  the 
friendliness  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
spiced  our  work  with  pleasant  memories. 

dependents’  schools  in  the  far  east 

Ralph  C.  Johnson,  Principal 
Wyandotte  High  School, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas* 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  LeRoy  Ortgiesen  and  I  left 
California  from  the  Travis  Air  Base  for 
the  Far  East.  Our  mission  was  to  evaluate 
the  American  Dependents’  Schools  in 
Japan,  Okinawa,  Philippines,  and  Guam 
with  the  first  stop  at  Tokyo.  We  were  late 
in  arrival  because  of  motor  trouble  and 
had  the  experience  of  returning  to  Wake 
Island  from  that  imaginary  “Point  of  No 
Return.’’ 

During  the  long  hop  between  islands  we 
formulated  several  objectives  as  to  the 
purpose  of  our  visit.  They  covered  four 
areas;  (i)  to  see  that  the  Policies,  Regula¬ 
tions  and  Criteria  were  administered  in 
the  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation;  (2)  to 
determine  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  the  last  visit  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  team;  (3)  to  counsel  with  administra¬ 
tors,  faculty  members,  and  the  military 
personnel  on  educational  matters,  and  (4) 
finally  to  recommend  membership  of  a 
school  if  it  met  or  exceeded  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion. 

After  our  arrival  at  the  now  famous  in¬ 
ternational  airport  in  Tokyo,  we  started 
on  a  very  tight  schedule  of  visitation.  The 
schedule  could  not  have  been  maintained 
except  for  the  expert  knowledge  of  travel 
conditions  in  Japan  that  were  well  known 

•  Mr.  Johnson  is  immediate  past-chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 
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to  Mr.  Harry  Frey,  director  of  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  in  the  Far  East.  We 
were,  likewise,  greatly  assisted  when  visit¬ 
ing  the  air  force  schools  by  Mr.  Glenn 
Bedell,  who  is  serving  as  the  new  director 
of  the  air  force  schools.  Travel  in  Japan 
is  of  necessity  made  by  air  or  rail,  as  there 
are  no  highways  leading  from  city  to  city. 
Flying  over  Japan  is  an  experience  not  to 
be  forgotten,  as  one  is  fascinated  by  the 
beautiful  sights  of  the  low  range  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  and  innumerable  islands 
surrounded  by  the  beautiful  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific.  One  tries  to  capture  these 
impressions  on  color  films,  but  it  is  an  end¬ 
less  task,  as  each  succeeding  sight  seems 
more  beautiful  than  the  previous  one. 

Traveling  by  rail  is  in  contrast  as  one 
gets  a  close-up  of  the  beautiful  green  foli¬ 
age  so  prevalent  in  Southern  Japan.  The 
rice  harvest  was  in  full  swing  during  our 
stay,  and  the  contrast  of  rich  brown  and 
green  presented  an  unforgettable  picture. 
The  pastoral  view  of  the  entire  family  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  threshing  operations  was 
quite  contrary  to  our  American  experi¬ 
ence.  The  northern-most  island  of  Hok¬ 
kaido  presents  a  third  type  of  season  that 
is  a  surprise  to  visitors,  as  the  colder  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  north  changes  the  foliage  into 
many  beautiful  autumn  hues. 

The  American  Dependents’  High 
Schools  are  fulfilling  the  needs  of  our 
youth  transplanted  in  a  foreign  country 
and  are  morale  builders  for  the  families  of 
our  military  personnel.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  such  adequate  facilities  are 
provided  for  our  children  and  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will  be  able  to  return  to 
high  school  in  the  states  without  loss  of 
school  time.  The  buildings  follow  no  par¬ 
ticular  pattern  as  they  range  from  re¬ 
modeled  quonset  huts  to  redesigned 
buildings  that  were  located  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  bases.  There  are  a  few  of  the  high 
schools  that  have  been  designed  and  built 
primarily  for  school  purposes. 

We  found  the  faculties  well  staffed  with 
personnel  who  meet  the  same  require¬ 
ments  as  do  our  state-side  North  Central 
schools.  Faculty  members  were  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  presenting  their  programs,  and  the 


morale  of  the  teacher  and  student  groups 
was  exceedingly  high.  Equipment  ranged 
from  excellent  to  ample,  especially  in  sci¬ 
ence,  home  economics,  and  business,  with 
less  adequate  facilities  provided  in  the 
practical  arts  area.  All  schools  have  ex¬ 
cellent  libraries  with  qualified  librarians. 

We  found  the  military  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  their  schools  and  were  more 
than  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  any  necessary  improvements.  We 
were  pleased  to  learn  upon  our  return  to 
the  States  that  many  of  our  verbal  and 
written  recommendations  had  already 
been  completed.  It  was  our  understanding 
that  there  are  many  well-attended  P.T.A. 
organizations  in  the  various  camps,  and 
interest  far  exceeds  that  taken  by  compa¬ 
rable  groups  in  the  States.  It  was  not  our 
privilege,  because  of  our  time  schedule,  to 
visit  any  of  the  P.T.A.  meetings  while 
they  were  in  session.  All  types  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  were  carried  on  with 
the  vigor  of  typical  high  school  youth.  We 
found  athletic  teams,  cheering  sections, 
school  published  newspapers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  after-school  clubs  with  student 
councils  much  concerned  about  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  fellow  students. 

The  Dependents’  Schools  face  a  serious 
problem  as  many  of  the  Army  units  en¬ 
counter  a  phasing-out  program.  A  deci¬ 
sion  to  close  a  school  is  not  based  on  edu¬ 
cation  semesters,  but  rather  upon  military 
decisions.  The  teaching  staffs  are  carrying 
on  a  vigorous  program  with  no  loss  of 
school  days,  until  the  final  orders  to  move 
are  issued. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  were  following 
a  close  schedule,  we  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  some  outside  visiting.  It  was 
our  good  fortune,  on  many  occasions,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Japanese  and 
to  observe  the  culture  of  the  p>eople.  We 
were  always  courteously  treated,  and  we 
marveled  at  the  vigorous  program  that  is 
carried  on  in  rebuilding  the  economy  of 
the  nation.  Education  has  a  high  priority 
with  compulsory  attendance  required 
through  the  ninth  grade,  and  there  are  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  students  who  have 
been  given  the  opjiortunity  to  continue 
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their  education  through  the  secondary 
level.  Our  school  visits  included  a  typical 
elementary  school  in  the  city  of  Kyoto. 
New  school  buildings  are  being  con¬ 
structed  in  many  of  the  cities,  and  the 
people  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  value  of 
educating  their  youth. 

We  took  our  departure  from  Tokyo  and 
flew  south  to  the  island  of  Okinawa.  After 
our  visit  to  the  high  school,  we  toured  the 
island  to  see  some  of  the  new  elementary 
buildings  that  have  recently  been  con¬ 
structed.  The  building  program  at  Oki¬ 
nawa  includes  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  senior  high  school. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  only  high  school 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  Wurtsmith  Memorial  High 
School  located  on  the  Clark  Air  Base.  The 
school  is  housed  in  several  temporary 
buildings  especially  adapted  for  the  tropi¬ 
cal  weather  conditions.  School  convenes 
at  7:00  A.M.  and  is  dismissed  at  1:00 
P.M.  to  avoid  the  extreme  humidity. 
Plans  are  projected  and  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  construction  of  a  new  high 
school. 

Our  visit  coincided  with  the  national 
elections,  and  travel  restrictions  had  been 
placed  on  all  of  the  jiersonnel  at  the  Clark 
Air  field.  We  were  fortunate  to  be  taken 
by  military  air  transport  to  the  rest  camp 
at  Bagio  for  a  week-end.  The  return  was 
made  by  bus  and  this  enabled  us  to  see  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  villages. 

The  most  unique  school  visited  was  the 
George  Washington  High  School  of  the 
island  of  Guam.  Here  more  than  2,000 
students  are  housed  in  20  large  quonset 
buildings.  The  interior  of  each  building 
has  been  adapted  to  take  care  of  depart¬ 
mental  needs.  A  recent  enabling  act  has 
placed  the  responsibility  for  providing 
schools  under  the  islands  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  children  of  the  military  per¬ 
sonnel  are  permitted  to  attend  these 
schools.  Plans  are  under  way  to  provide 
two  high  schools  to  replace  the  present 
one,  and  the  first  building  is  under  con¬ 


struction  at  Agate.  Our  visit  included  one 
normal  day  followed  by  a  warning  that  a 
typhoon  was  to  envelope  the  island.  This 
was  an  experience  not  to  be  forgotten,  as 
it  took  it  three  days  to  subside  and  left  a 
great  deal  of  devastation. 

We  returned  to  the  Travis  Air  Base  on 
November  20,  five  days  over-due  from 
our  original  planning.  We  had  covered  ap¬ 
proximately  25,000  miles. 

One  is  always  reminded  of  Van  Dyke’s 
poem,  “America  for  Me,”  when  safely  re¬ 
turning  from  an  overseas  adventure.  It  is 
fine  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world  but  there  is 
a  great  satisfaction  in  returning  “to  the 
blessed  land  of  room  enough.” 

Our  general  impression  was  one  of  pride 
and  gratefulness  for  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  American  personnel,  in  the 
part  of  the  world  we  visited,  were  so  well 
provided  for  and  that  they  are  having 
equal  educational  opportunities  with  their 
fellow  students  in  their  own  country. 

Those  responsible  for  seeing  that  these 
vital  needs  are  not  overlooked  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  fine  job  they  are  do¬ 
ing,  and  we  Americans  can  be  proud  of 
our  interest  in  all  our  youth  where  ever 
they  be. 
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A  Democracy’s  Responsibility  for 
Education  Beyond  the 
High  School* 


I  AM  HONORED  by  youf  invitation  and 
humbled  by  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  subject  which  you  have  invited  me  to 
discuss. 

We  are  confronted  by  two  sets  of  prob¬ 
lems.  There  are  the  urgent  problems  and 
there  are  some  others  which  may  seem 
less  urgent  but  which  are  really  more  im¬ 
portant. 

The  urgent  problems  stem  from  the 
facts  that  for  years  we  have  been  having 
lots  of  babies  for  whom  we  have  not  built 
schools,  and  during  these  same  years  a  po¬ 
tential  enemy,  having  discovered  the  se¬ 
cret  that  knowledge  is  power,  has  used 
knowledge  to  become  in  some  respects 
more  powerful  than  we. 

The  statistics  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often.  Twice  as  many  babies  were  born 
last  year  than  twenty  years  ago.  This  sug¬ 
gests  the  need  for  doubling  our  college  en¬ 
rollments  in  a  few  years.  Because  of  the 
growing  complexity  of  our  economy,  with¬ 
in  twenty  years  there  will  be  a  75  percent 
increase  in  professional  and  technical  posi¬ 
tions  and  a  25  percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  laborers.  We  are  staggered  by 
the  statistics  showing  how  many  doctors, 
nurses,  engineers,  and  technicians  of  all 
sorts  will  be  needed.  So  we  ask,  “How  in 
a  few  years  can  we  triple  the  numbers  who 
will  get  training  beyond  the  high  school?” 

President  Eisenhower’s  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School  re¬ 
ported  last  year  that  “our  institutions  of 

*  Delivered  at  the  Sixty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  Chicago,  March  37,  1958. 


higher  learning,  despite  their  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  past,  are  in  no  shape 
today  to  meet  the  challenge.  Their  re¬ 
sources  are  already  strained;  their  quality 
standards  are  even  now  in  jeopardy,  and 
their  projected  plans  fall  far  short  of  the 
indicated  need.” 

While  it  has  been  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  new 
college  teachers  will  have  to  be  recruited 
in  the  next  decade,  the  number  of  teachers 
has  been  declining  relative  to  the  growing 
need.  The  president’s  Committee  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  salary  level  of  college 
teachers  must  be  at  least  doubled  in  the 
next  five  or  ten  years.  Teachers  are  among 
the  highest  paid  occupational  groups  in 
Russia  and  among  the  lowest  paid  here. 
The  Russians  were  training  twice  as  many 
scientists  and  engineers  as  we  in  a  year 
when  an  estimated  200,000  of  our  bright¬ 
est  high  school  graduates  did  not  go  to 
college.  These  and  other  impressive  facts 
about  education  in  Russia  have  been 
known  to  us  for  several  years.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  William  Benton,  wrote  a  re¬ 
vealing  report  on  Russian  education  based 
on  his  travels  in  that  country  which  he 
published  and  publicized  as  a  special 
feature  in  the  Britannica  yearbook  two 
years  ago.  We  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  Last  year  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School 
pointed  to  the  dramatic  strides  in  educa¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Shortly 
thereafter  Congress  removed  from  the 
budget  the  very  small  amount  that  was 
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requested  to  continue  the  life  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee.  The  Russians  then 
made  the  mistake  (for  which  we  may  be 
grateful)  of  launching  an  earth  satellite 
before  we  did  and  thereby  arousing  us 
from  our  stupor.  Now  our  Congressmen 
are  falling  all  over  each  other  in  their 
anxiety  to  throw  into  the  hopper  bills  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  which  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  President’s  Committee  did  not 
have  the  temerity  to  propose  in  last  year’s 
climate.  And  the  public  is  beginning  to 
feel  about  eggheads  the  same  way  men 
are  alleged  to  feel  about  women:  we  can’t 
get  along  with  them  and  we  can’t  get  along 
without  them. 

We  have  the  resources  to  meet  these 
challenges.  We  may  expect  continued  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  our  national  wealth 
in  the  years  that  lie  immediately  ahead. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  our  Gross  Na¬ 
tional  Product  will  rise  to  650  billion 
dollars  by  1970.  We  are  now  spending  4J 
percent  of  our  national  income  on  educa¬ 
tion;  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  spending  6  percent.  That  we  are 
spending  14J  billions  a  year  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco  as  against  12  billions  for  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  sobering  fact. 

Because  it  is  now  apparent  that  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  education  threaten  the  continued 
growth  of  our  wealth  and  pwjwer,  we  shall 
certainly  allocate  more  of  our  resources  to 
education.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  sense  of  urgency  will  not  give  rise  to 
too  many  actions  that  are  impulsive  and 
abortive.  The  situation  calls  for  some  bold 
planning  and  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  make 
better  progress  if  we  abandoned  several 
fixations  in  our  thinking  about  education. 
What  are  some  of  these  fixations? 

Does  it  make  sense  in  many  places  to 
rely  principally  on  the  property  tax  to 
support  our  most  vital  public  enterprise  in 
a  century  when  the  income  tax  has  become 
our  principal  mode  of  taxation?  The  basis 
of  tax  support  for  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  should  be  given  a  fundamental  re¬ 
appraisal. 

Doesn’t  much  of  the  debate  about 


Federal  aid  to  education  seem  neurotic?  It 
is  neurotic  to  refuse  to  solve  problems 
through  fears  which  are  not  founded  on 
fact.  Everyone  is  agreed  that,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  support  for  education 
should  come  from  the  state  and  local 
levels.  No  one  has  proposed  that  Washing¬ 
ton  take  away  from  the  states  and  local¬ 
ities  the  control  of  education.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Federal  government  has 
attempted  to  control  education  in  large 
scale  programs  which  it  has  supported, 
such  as,  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the 
GI  Bill.  People  who  understand  this  and 
persist  in  their  opposition  to  Federal  Aid 
to  education  at  all  levels  seem  either  to  be 
neurotic  or  to  lack  the  candor  to  say  that 
what  they  are  really  against  is  any  possible 
increase  in  taxes.  If  their  views  on  support 
for  education  prevail,  they  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  theirs  will  be 
richest  in  the  cemetery  of  civilizations. 

Don’t  most  educational  institutions 
have  a  fixation  which  is  comparable  to  the 
quest  for  autarchy  or  absolute  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  life  of  nations?  It  is  the 
notion  that  a  first-rate  institution  should 
rely  strictly  on  its  own  resources.  Free 
trade  among  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  needed  if  we  are  to  make  the 
best  use  of  our  total  resources  in  teachers 
and  facilities.  In  recent  years  institutions 
of  diverse  character  in  several  places  have 
cooperated  in  the  use  of  libraries,  labora¬ 
tories,  television  stations,  and  teaching 
staffs.  Administrators  should  abandon 
their  isolationism  and  do  this  more  gen¬ 
erally. 

The  notion  that  the  quality  of  education 
is  always  highest  when  the  teacher- 
student  ratio  is  lowest  may  be  sacrosanct. 
But  is  it  true?  One  college  president  ob¬ 
served  that  “Keeping  classes  small  by  hir¬ 
ing  poor  teachers  simply  enables  the 
teacher  to  communicate  his  mediocrity  in 
an  intimate  environment.’’  It  is  hearten¬ 
ing  to  note  that  new  ways  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  to  make  better  use  of  the  best  teach¬ 
ers.  Are  institutions  which  do  not  have  lay 
assistants  handle  some  of  the  collateral 
burdens  of  teachers  any  sounder  than 
hospitals  which  would  have  doctors  do  the 
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work  of  nurses?  The  use  of  television  for 
teaching  is  one  of  several  measures  now 
being  proposed  for  coping  with  larger 
numbers  which  actually  open  up  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  improving  the  quality  of 
education.  There  is  the  proposal  that 
college  students  be  required  to  spend 
much  more  time  reading  books  and  less 
time  sitting  in  the  lecture  hall.  This  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  expe¬ 
dient  dictated  by  the  teacher  shortage  if  it 
means  that  the  students  will  be  exposed 
to  the  greatest  teachers  who  ever  lived 
through  reading  the  great  books  that  they 
have  written.  Why  not  take  the  best 
teachers  off  the  shelves? 

Proposals  to  reduce  the  excessive  pro¬ 
liferation  of  courses  may  be  worth  more 
than  the  saving  in  teachers  and  space  if  a 
more  coherent  curriculum  results.  The 
situation  could  be  helped  if  we  laymen 
would  not  regard  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  as  colossal  supermarkets  which  must 
cater  to  our  every  need. 

There  are  some  fixations  involving  time. 
Why  don’t  more  institutions  follow  the 
lead  of  those  which  op)erate  on  a  year- 
round  basis?  And  then  there  is  the  whole 
complex  of  questions  involving  how  much 
time  students  should  be  compelled  to 
serve  at  each  level  and  at  what  points 
degrees  should  be  conferred  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  rational  principles  rather  than 
historical  accidents.  The  temptation  is 
strong  to  revive  in  the  present  crisis  the 
old  suggestion  that  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
be  conferred  on  every  American  at  birth. 

The  problems  involved  in  getting  more 
resources  for  education  and  in  making 
better  use  of  the  resources  we  have  are 
critical.  But  there  is  the  danger  that  in  our 
preoccupation  with  the  problems  that 
seem  to  be  most  urgent,  we  may  not  face 
up  to  the  questions  that  are  more  impor¬ 
tant.  The  most  important  questions  in 
education,  it  seems  to  me,  are  more  basic 
than  how  to  accommodate  larger  numbers 
and  train  more  specialists.  Let  us  assume 
that  through  some  magic  by  tomorrow 
morning  we  could  raise  all  the  money  and 
build  all  the  buildings  and  hire  all  the 
teachers  and  train  ail  the  scientists  and 


engineers  that  we  need.  The  new  day 
would  find  us  grappling  with  the  same  old 
problems:  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
lives?  How  can  we  preserve  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  make  it  more  workable?  How 
can  we  acquire  the  wisdom  to  use  the  new 
technology  developed  in  the  first  half  of 
this  turbulent  century  in  ways  which  may 
bring  something  like  paradise  rather  than 
perdition  in  the  last  half?  The  interesting 
thing  about  the  more  important  questions 
is  that  they  would  be  perplexing  us  even 
if  our  birthrate  and  Russian  power  were 
not  rising  but  falling. 

The  greatest  issues  facing  American 
education  arise  from  two  revolutions 
(neither  of  which  was  started  in  Russia). 
Both  developed  in  this  country  may  years 
after  Thomas  Jefferson  made  the  radical 
prop>osal  that  it  should  be  a  public  respon¬ 
sibility  to  give  everyone  an  education 
through  the  third  grade.  When  Jefferson 
made  his  proposal  the  republic  had  not 
yet  become  a  democracy,  the  right  to  vote 
was  far  from  universal.  In  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  a  political  revolution  has  been 
achieved  in  which  the  franchise  has  been 
extended  in  successive  stages  to  people 
without  property,  to  Negroes  and  to 
women.  Now  almost  everyone  has  the 
right  to  vote  and  all  of  the  problems  that 
go  with  it,  which  are  vastly  more  complex 
than  in  Jefferson’s  day. 

The  early  sponsors  of  political  democ¬ 
racy  supported  universal  education  in  the 
belief  that  literacy  was  related  to  liberty 
as  oxygen  is  to  a  flame.  People  who  were 
literate  would  have  what  it  takes  to  stay 
free.  Arnold  Toynbee,  reflecting  on  mod¬ 
ern  democracy’s  record,  concludes  that  the 
promise  of  universal  education  has  been 
betrayed  by  its  character.  He  cites  the 
rise  of  the  Yellow  Press  after  everyone 
was  sent  to  school.  When  people  can  read, 
their  minds  may  be  more  easily  enslaved 
and  their  tastes  corrupted.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  which  suggests  that  one 
can  go  through  sixteen  years  of  formal 
schooling  in  this  country  without  acquir¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  read  critically  or  an 
awareness  of  the  tradition  in  which  he 
lives.  In  a  recent  poll,  college  seniors  dis- 
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played  an  ignorance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  was  appalling. 

We  are  disturbed  because  we  do  not 
have  the  facilities  which  we  think  we  need 
for  vocational  training  in  the  space  age. 
Far  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  found  the  way  to  educate  every¬ 
one  for  the  highest  vocation,  which  is 
citizenship.  What  we  now  know  is  that 
education  for  responsible  citizenship  must 
continue  not  only  beyond  the  high  school 
but  throughout  the  life  time  of  the  citizen. 

The  second  revolution  which  has 
changed  our  lives  is  the  one  that  has  liber¬ 
ated  all  of  us  from  the  tyranny  of  time. 
Advances  in  science  and  technology  have 
shortened  our  working  hours  and  length¬ 
ened  our  life  span  spectacularly.  The 
twentieth  century  American  may  expect 
to  live  50  percent  longer  and  to  spend 
about  half  as  much  time  working  as  his 
predecessor  of  a  century  ago.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  an  entire  population  has 
abundant  free  time.  And  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  our  lives. 

A  survey  showed  that  the  average 
American  spends  more  time  watching  tele¬ 
vision  than  anything  else  he  does  except 
working  and  sleeping.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  57,000  do-it-yourself  addicts 
fell  off  their  roofs  last  year. 

The  great  issues  in  American  education 
arise  from  the  combined  consequences  of 
these  two  revolutions.  The  democratic  rev¬ 
olution  gave  everyone  the  right  to  vote. 
Since  everyone  is  both  ruler  and  ruled, 
everyone  needs  the  kind  of  education  that 
rulers  ought  to  have.  The  revolution  in 
science  and  technology  gave  everyone 
abundant  free  time.  So  everyone  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  kind  of  education  that  a  man 
of  leisure  ought  to  have.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  issues,  it  seems  to  me,  concern  the 
nature  of  liberal  education  and  how  it  can 
be  made  available  to  everyone. 

A  vigorous  case  for  liberal  education  is 
now  being  made  by  many  of  my  fellow 
businessmen  who  are  finding  that  train¬ 
ing  in  science  or  engineering  or  adminis¬ 
tration  is  not  sufficient  preparation  for 
good  managers.  Business  needs  managers 
with  more  breadth  and  depth  than  this 


training  gives.  But  it  would  be  a  travesty 
on  democracy  to  limit  the  best  kind  of 
education  to  the  few.  This  is  a  frail  reed 
on  which  to  base  the  case  for  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  needed  for  everyone,  because 
everyone  is  a  manager  in  a  society  which 
expects  everyone  to  manage  his  own  life 
and  to  have  the  last  word  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  state. 

Our  attempts  to  define  the  goals  of 
liberal  education  sometimes  seem  more 
pretentious  than  precise.  This  may  be  be¬ 
cause  they  should  be  the  same  as  the  goals 
of  our  lives.  Liberal  education  seeks  to 
bring  out  what  is  best  in  our  nature  as 
moral,  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  aesthet¬ 
ic  beings.  The  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  masses  of  men  are  capable  of 
liberal  learning.  The  answer  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  must  be  that  all  men  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  what  is  best  in 
their  nature.  If  all  members  of  the  species 
share  the  same  nature,  then  it  follows  that 
all  normal  men  have  a  natural  right  to  the 
fullest  possible  moral,  intellectual,  spiri¬ 
tual,  and  aesthetic  development. 

The  obvious  differences  in  our  talents 
do  not  vitiate  the  fact  that  all  of  us  share  a 
common  humanity.  If  the  marked  differ¬ 
ences  in  our  natural  capacities  are  differ¬ 
ences  in  degree  and  not  in  kind,  then 
there  would  be  differences  in  the  degree  of 
liberal  education  made  available  to  vari¬ 
ous  men  and  in  the  methods  used,  but  the 
objective  remains  the  same.  It  is  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  each  man’s  nature. 

No  one  can  say  that  liberal  education 
for  the  masses  of  men  is  impossible.  The 
truth  is  that  it  has  never  been  tried.  All 
that  the  skeptics  can  say  is  that  the  issue 
about  natural  capacities  involves  at  this 
very  early  date  in  the  history  of  universal 
education  a  moot  question.  Now  for  the 
first  time  in  history  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  attempt  because  of  the  extent  to 
which  machines  are  doing  the  work  of  men 
in  our  economy.  No  longer  must  our  ed¬ 
ucational  arrangements  reflect  and  freeze 
the  division  of  men  between  the  mass  of 
artisans  who  make  the  material  goods  and 
the  few  who  may  enjoy  the  goods  of  the 
human  spirit. 
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Liberal  learning  for  everyone  is  not  only 
an  economic  possibility,  it  is  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  necessity.  With  the  rise  of  automation 
goes  the  decline  of  craftsmanship.  The 
skilled  artisan  who  derived  satisfaction 
from  his  work  becomes  a  mere  adjunct 
to  a  machine.  His  once  creative  role  in 
the  work  process  is  verging  on  the  vestig¬ 
ial.  Unless  he  learns  the  art  of  using  his 
free  time  creatively,  the  net  effect  of 
automation  on  his  spirit  will  be  lethal.  In 
the  age  of  automation  we  shall  either  keep 
our  minds  and  spirits  alive  through  a  life¬ 
time  of  learning  or  we  shall  be  bored  to 
death. 

The  idea  of  offering  liberal  education  to 
the  few  and  vocational  training  to  the 
others  is  unjust  because  it  does  not  give 
every  man  his  due.  It  is  impractical  be¬ 
cause  the  vocations  are  changing  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  the  man  whose  mind  has 
been  disciplined  through  liberal  schooling 
is  best  prepared  to  learn  the  new  voca¬ 
tions.  It  is  unsafe  so  long  as  everyone  has 
the  right  to  vote. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  even  if 
the  most  favorable  assumptions  are  made 
about  the  natural  capacities  of  all  normal 
men,  most  men  would  be  indifferent  to  the 
opportunity  for  liberal  learning  because  of 
lack  of  motivation.  This  begs  the  question, 
for  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  system 
from  kindergarten  to  college  should  be  to 
give  every  child  the  skills  of  learning,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  several  fields  of 
learning,  and  the  inspiration  to  go  on 
learning  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
kind  of  education  beyond  the  high  school 
which  free  men  ought  to  have  is  impossible 
unless  the  right  kind  of  education  is  given 
in  the  high  schools  and  elementary 
schools.  This  means  draining  the  syrup  out 
of  the  curriculum  and  challenging  each 
student  to  apply  himself  to  the  limit  of  his 
ability  to  the  solid  subjects. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  prob¬ 
lems  of  motivation  with  those  of  natural 
capacity.  The  challenge  of  our  time  is  to 
create  a  social  and  economic  environment 
which  will  encourage  each  man  to  culti¬ 
vate  what  is  best  in  his  nature.  This  goes 
deeper  than  a  financial  problem.  There  are 


parents  who  say  that  they  want  to  give 
their  children  the  best  education  that 
money  can  buy,  but  they  do  not  give  their 
children  that  which  money  cannot  buy:  a 
love  of  learning  through  the  example  of 
their  own  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  questions 
facing  American  education  are  these: 
What  are  the  methods  and  materials, 
traditional  and  new,  which  are  needed  to 
give  to  men  of  widely  varying  capacities 
the  kind  of  education  which  aims  at  the 
cultivation  of  intellect  and  the  refinement 
of  taste?  How  can  the  gifts  of  the  most 
gifted  be  fully  developed?  What  are  the 
techniques  which  will  prepare  people  who 
are  not  of  superior  endowment  to  reap  at 
least  some  rewards  from  reading  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  mind  as  an  organ  for  critical 
thinking?  What  are  the  various  means 
which  may  be  used  to  acquaint  all  men 
with  the  great  ideas  that  form  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  which  they  live?  How  can  all  men 
be  afforded  at  least  some  exposure  to  the 
aspirations  and  apprehensions,  the  dreams 
and  the  doubts  of  the  few  who  have 
thought  and  felt  most  deeply?  How  can 
men  be  motivated  to  stay  alive  through¬ 
out  their  lives  by  abandoning  the  notion 
that  education  is  at  any  point  terminal? 
Bold  imagination  and  experimentation  are 
needed  in  the  attempt  to  find  answers  to 
these  questions. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  possibilities 
arise  from  the  recent  discovery  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  an  effective  instrument  for  teach¬ 
ing.  Controlled  experiments  in  many 
schools  and  colleges  have  consistently 
shown  that  students  who  take  certain 
courses  over  television  do  at  least  as  well 
as  students  who  are  in  the  physical  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  same  teacher.  Continuing  ex¬ 
perimentation  is  needed  to  determine  in 
what  subjects  and  at  what  levels  television 
teaching  can  be  used  most  effectively  and 
how  it  should  be  related  to  classroom 
discussions,  the  reading  of  books,  and 
examinations  in  new  patterns  of  learning 
that  are  efficient,  economical,  and  educa¬ 
tionally  sound. 

We  know  that  inspired  teaching  is  the 
key  to  liberal  education.  If  the  mind 
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catches  fire,  it  is  usually  a  gifted  teacher  regular  programs  of  the  schools  and  col- 
who  sets  the  spark.  Now  that  the  tele-  leges.  The  ideal  time  for  anyone  to  go  to 
vision  experiments  have  proved  successful,  college  is  in  his  more  mature  years.  The 
the  next  step  should  be  to  put  the  most  college  of  the  air  makes  this  possible.  This 
gifted  teachers  in  the  world  on  films  for  should  mean  much  to  a  country  which  is 
use  in  broadcasting,  closed  circuit  TV,  and  committed  to  the  principle  of  equality  of 
classroom  projectors  at  all  levels.  The  new  educational  opportunity,  while  less  than 
technology  makes  it  possible  for  students  half  of  its  population  over  twenty-five 
everywhere  to  be  taught  by  those  rare  have  finished  high  school  and  less  than  lo 
teachers  who  have  the  precious  power  to  percent  have  been  to  college, 
motivate  youngsters  to  bring  out  the  best  The  thirty  educational  television  sta- 
that  is  in  themselves.  tions  now  on  the  air  in  America  are  broad- 

People  who  see  the  need  for  making  two  casting  many  types  of  programs  that 
years  of  the  higher  learning  available  for  transcend  the  limits  of  formal  education, 
everyone  are  advocating  the  establish-  Freed  from  the  advertiser’s  compulsion 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  two-year  com-  to  appeal  always  to  the  largest  possible 
munity  colleges  everywhere.  Others  are  audience,  they  can  bring  the  best  in  art 
skeptical  because  they  know  that  liberal  and  thought  into  our  homes.  They  can  be 
education  requires  good  teaching  and  powerful  instruments  of  civic  education, 
there  are  not  enough  good  teachers  to  go  Television  can  be  more  than  a  mirror 
around.  They  fear  that  the  quality  of  that  reflects  the  least  common  denomina- 
liberal  learning  will  be  corrupted  by  tor  of  our  interests.  It  can  be  the  light 
massive  intrusions  of  mediocrity  into  the  that  illuminates  our  lives, 
teaching  ranks.  The  Federal  Communica-  The  mass  media  can  be  used  to  en- 
tions  Commission’s  decision  to  reserve  courage  adults  to  participate  in  many 
television  channels  for  non-commercial  types  of  liberal  education  programs.  It  is 
educational  use  offers  a  promising  way  to  heartening  to  note  the  large-scale  devel- 
help  resolve  the  dilemma.  opment  of  some  small  discussion  group 

I  think  we  may  expect  the  development  programs  which  are  based  on  the  use  of 
of  college-of-the-air  plans  throughout  the  materials  of  real  substance.  We  should 
country.  Students  would  enroll  in  estab-  organize  some  residential  programs  so 
lished  colleges.  They  would  go  to  class-  that  adults  of  all  ages  may  leave  the  big 
rooms  for  discussion  sessions  and  examina-  cities  for  weeks  at  a  time  and  go  to  the 
tions.  They  would  be  given  rigorous  read-  country  where  they  could  combine  recrea- 
ing  assignments.  The  educational  televi-  tion  with  learning  experiences  in  the 
sion  station  would  broadcast  the  lectures,  liberal  and  fine  arts.  In  this  connection  we 
some  live  and  others  on  film.  This  is  not  can  learn  something  from  Scandinavia, 
merely  an  expedient  to  save  teachers  and  The  existence  of  the  educational  tele¬ 
buildings.  Students  everywhere  could  feel  vision  network  is  a  challenge  to  our  uni- 
the  presence  in  the  living-rooms  of  their  versities  to  make  a  real  impact  on  the 
own  homes  of  the  keen  minds  and  sensi-  mind  of  America.  A  democratic  com- 
tive  spirits  of  the  world’s  greatest  teach-  munity  needs  centers  of  indep>endent  and 
ers.  These  films,  representing  a  coherent  critical  thought  where  men  will  speak  up 
approach  to  the  elements  of  two  years  of  with  courage  and  candor  on  the  great 
liberal  education  at  the  college  level,  issues  that  confront  the  community.  No 
should  be  produced  according  to  the  institutions  render  a  more  important  serv- 
higher  standards  of  excellence.  ice  to  the  nation  than  do  universities 

The  educational  television  channels  which  make  scientific  discoveries  and 
make  it  possible  for  every  community  to  train  scientists.  But  there  is  an  even  higher 
have  a  college  without  walls.  Through  service  which  a  free  society  must  expect 
broadcasting,  a  community  can  be  given  from  its  universities.  It  is  to  bring  wisdom 
educational  services  that  go  beyond  the  to  bearonthecontroversialissuesinvolving 
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the  future  of  free  men  and  to  share  that  wis¬ 
dom  with  the  rest  of  us.  This  is  a  mission 
which  Russian  universities,  functioning 
as  instruments  of  an  authoritarian  state, 
do  not  have.  Our  nation  cannot  prevent  a 
bad  philosophy  from  winning  the  world 
by  opposing  it  with  the  best  science.  Even 
in  the  space  age  the  basic  issues  are  philo¬ 
sophical.  We  cannot  rely  on  experimental 
science  to  do  the  work  of  wisdom. 

The  chances  are  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  solve  even  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  about  which  the  nation  now  feels  a 
sense  of  urgency  unless  we  make  progress 
on  the  more  basic  questions.  We  cannot 
get  all  the  scientists  we  need  merely  by 
spending  huge  sums  of  money.  We  will 
need  the  wisdom  to  change  some  of  our 
ways,  to  develop  a  more  profound  respect 
in  this  nation  for  learning,  to  understand 
as  our  forebears  did  that  it  is  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  be  creative  than  comfortable,  that 
the  strain  of  exercising  one’s  highest 
powers  vigorously  is  even  more  rewarding 
than  the  pleasure  of  relaxing. 

No  one  knows  the  answer  to  how  we  can 
give  the  best  kind  of  education  to  every¬ 
one.  But  our  democratic  faith  requires 
that  we  seek  it.  What  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  is  that  respect  for  some  of  the  old 
values  and  the  new  instruments  should 
help. 

You  who  are  responsible  for  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  may  say  that  you  can 
give  the  community  nothing  more  or 


better  than  it  wants.  Perhaps  you  are 
right.  Plato  said  people  will  cultivate 
what  they  honor.  But  we  are  entitled  to 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  forthright  in 
telling  us  what  we  need  even  if  it  means 
telling  us  what  we  do  not  want  to  hear. 
Make  us  face  the  financial  issues  by  ex¬ 
plaining  why  even  the  best  proposals  now 
being  offered  by  the  politicians  provide  for 
building  bridges  that  go  only  half  way 
across  the  river.  And  make  us  face  the 
philosophic  issues. 

The  response  of  our  communities  to 
bold  leadership  may  be  surprising.  People 
may  be  in  a  mood  these  days  to  be  more 
receptive  to  daring  proposals.  The  major¬ 
ity  leader  of  the  Senate  seemed  to  sense 
this  when  he  said  in  a  sp)eech  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 

One  final  question,  the  most  important  of  all; 
where  do  we  go?  What  should  be  our  goal?  If,  out  in 
space,  there  is  the  ultimate  position — from  which 
total  control  of  the  earth  may  be  exercised — then 
our  national  goal  and  the  goal  of  all  free  men  must 
be  to  win  and  hold  that  position. 

We  can  admire  the  Senator’s  foresight 
while  reminding  ourselves  that  we  are 
committed  to  an  even  higher  goal  which 
is  to  carry  on  man’s  endless  efforts  to 
bring  heaven  to  earth  through  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  war,  poverty,  disease,  and  ignor¬ 
ance.  To  work  for  the  inward  growth  of 
each  man’s  mind  and  spirit  represents  an 
even  loftier  purpose  than  an  outward 
thrust  to  the  moon. 


David  D.  Henry,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Institutional  Cooperation  and 
Coordination  in  Meeting 
New  Responsibilities* 

Over  the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  and  in  civic  leadership — for  the  mainte- 


public  discussions  of  higher  education 
have  been  characterized  by  an  increasing 
sense  of  urgency. 

At  first,  the  concern  was  over  the  devel¬ 
oping  shortages  in  specialized  personnel  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor — law,  the  ministry, 
nursing,  medicine,  teaching— there  were 
no  exceptions. 

Then  the  concern  was  directed  to  the 
ability  of  institutions  to  step  up  their 
student  capacity  as  the  implications  of  the 
population  growth  came  to  be  understood. 
The  feeling  of  urgency  spread  from  the 
educators,  planners,  and  employers  to 
the  parents  of  the  young  people  for  whom 
educational  opportunity  might  be  re¬ 
stricted. 

Finally,  the  feeling  of  urgency  changed 
almost  to  one  of  alarm,  as  reports  of  two 
presidential  committees  emphasized  the 
danger  not  only  to  the  national  economy 
and  public  well-being,  but  to  the  national 
defense  and  the  security  of  the  country 
in  international  affairs,  unless  the  whole 
of  the  educational  system  were  immedi¬ 
ately  strengthened.  Sputnik  appeared  as  if 
to  give  an  exclamation  point  to  these 
warnings. 

The  new-found  widespread  interest  in 
education  suggests  that  the  public  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  as  a  nation  we  are  entering  a 
critical  period  when  “education  as  usual” 
is  not  enough.  To  meet  the  requirements 
in  basic  research,  in  specialized  personnel 

*  Delivered  at  the  Sixty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Asaociation,  Chicago,  March  37,  1958. 


nance  of  prosperity  and  the  building  of 
effective  national  security — higher  educa¬ 
tion  must  grow,  in  scope  and  in  quality, 
at  an  accelerated  rate. 

In  short,  at  a  time  of  increasing  com¬ 
petition  for  the  tax  dollar  and  the  phil¬ 
anthropic  gift  and  at  a  time  of  increasing 
public  concern  at  the  level  of  public 
expenditure,  America  must  determine  the 
educational  price  for  her  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  national  security  and  how  and  in 
what  way  that  price  is  to  be  paid. 

As  a  result,  the  individual  citizen  is 
ambivalent  in  his  attitude  toward  educa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  is  amazed  at  the 
projected  cost  in  dollars  and  energy  to 
gear  up  the  educational  enterprise  to  the 
requirements  of  the  space  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  realizes  that 
education  has  now  become  an  instrument 
of  national  defense  and  international  rela¬ 
tions  as  well  as  of  economic  strength  and 
individual  fulfilment,  and  that  he  must 
support  it  adequately. 

As  he  studies  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  education,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  will  expect  wise  planning,  prudent 
management,  efficient  utilization  of  educa¬ 
tional  resources,  by  students  and  faculty 
alike,  and  a  concern  for  improvement. 

We  may  anticipate  also  that  improved 
state  planning  will  be  a  condition  for  im¬ 
proved  public  support.  It  will  soon  be 
obvious  to  all  that  a  professional  study  of 
the  need  for  higher  education  service  in 
any  area  of  the  state  with  a  careful  meas- 
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ure  of  the  potential  contribution  of  all 
institutions  will  produce  facts  and  per¬ 
spective  for  a  wise  decision  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  supplying  major  needs. 
Further,  among  the  public  institutions 
particularly,  it  is  clear  that  what  is  done 
in  one  geographical  area  should  be  related 
to  a  state  policy  to  govern  similar  devel¬ 
opments  in  other  areas  under  comparable 
conditions. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  coordination  among  institutions 
within  a  state  or  area  is  widely  acknowl¬ 
edged,  opinions  usually  differ  widely  as  to 
how  best  to  achieve  that  goal.  A  single 
board  of  control  for  the  public  institutions 
within  a  state  is  a  way  advocated  by  some, 
but  experience  with  this  device  is  uneven 
among  the  states  where  it  has  been  tried 
and  at  best  it  cannot  deal  adequately 
with  the  institutions  not  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Further,  merely  amalgamat¬ 
ing  boards  of  control  or  creating  a 
“super”  board  does  not  automatically 
achieve  the  result  desired  among  the  in¬ 
stitutions  directly  concerned.  There  must 
also  be  carefully  designed  plans  for  in¬ 
tegration  of  administration  and  of  pro¬ 
gram  and  agreement  on  general  objec¬ 
tives. 

Coordination  is  a  result,  not  a  process. 
It  cannot  be  imposed  but  is  achieved  only 
through  careful  cooperative  planning.  It 
does  not  arrive  suddenly.  Effective  state 
plans  grow  out  of  the  exp>erience  of  in¬ 
stitutions  in  working  together.  While 
machinery  for  consultation  with  all  in¬ 
stitutions  is  an  imperative  for  true  state 
planning,  there  is  no  simple  method  for 
the  achievement  of  coordination.  It  will 
come  only  as  we  start  working  together  on 
specific  problems  and  with  a  common  pur¬ 
pose. 

Prerequisite  even  to  a  beginning  in  in- 
terinstitutional  cooperation  is  a  belief  in 
the  unity  of  educational  welfare. 

There  has  been  too  much  discussion,  in 
my  opinion,  about  categories  of  institu¬ 
tions,  public  and  private,  large  and  small. 
Our  concern  ought  to  be  in  the  totality  of 
educational  service  and  how  best  to  help 
each  one  achieve  its  own  purpose  with  the 


highest  quality  of  performance. 

We  hear  continuing  reference  to  the 
“dual  system”  of  higher  education  in 
America. 

I  believe  the  term  is  misleading.  We 
have  a  multiple  system.  Among  public 
institutions  we  have  junior  colleges, 
municipal  four-year  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  regional  state  colleges,  state  limited 
purpMjse  colleges,  and  state  universities. 
Among  privately  controlled  institutions, 
we  have  junior  colleges,  regional  liberal 
arts  colleges,  special  purpose  colleges, 
urban  universities,  regional  universities, 
and  national  universities.  Within  the 
small  liberal  arts  college,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  we  have  those  of  compact  liberal 
arts  curriculum  and  those  which  have 
diversified  vocational  and  professional 
preparation. 

Too  much  emphasis  has  been  given  in 
recent  times  to  the  differences  between 
public  and  private  colleges,  to  the  easy 
generalization  that  public  institutions  are 
all  alike  in  nature  and  function  while 
private  ones  are  essentially  different  from 
them. 

In  the  wide  diversity  of  American 
higher  education  each  institution  has  its 
part,  and  public  and  private  institutions 
are  more  alike  within  their  classification  of 
function  than  they  are  unlike  in  their 
method  of  organization  or  source  of  sup¬ 
port.  Colleges  are  more  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  in  function  and  purpose  than  in 
source  of  support  or  composition  of 
governing  board. 

If  we  have  a  division  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  regrettably  between  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  between  institutions  of 
quality  and  those  unable  to  fulfil  their 
potential.  America  has  need  of  all  and  the 
day  has  come  when  no  duality  in  quality 
should  exist.  Strengthening  must  come  to 
all. 

Henry  Heald,  President  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  has  emphasized  the  point  in 
this  way:  “There  are  no  special  virtues 
attached  to  a  university  because  of  the 
nature  of  its  support.  The  only  criterion 
worthy  of  consideration  is  the  quality  of 
its  program,  and  this  means  the  intellec 
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tual  ability  of  its  students  and  faculty.”* 

Across  the  nation  in  the  desperate  ef¬ 
forts  to  build  budgets  and  find  resources 
for  new  tasks,  there  have  occasionally 
developed  tensions  between  institutions, 
sometimes  between  neighboring  public 
institutions,  sometimes  between  public 
and  private  institutions.  Whenever  such 
tensions  exist,  they  have  had  their  origin 
in  limited  understanding.  They  grow  out 
of  the  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  a 
single  pot  of  money  for  education  for 
which  each  institution  must  compete  in  a 
way  that  a  larger  share  for  one  means  less 
for  someone  else,  or  that  there  is  a  limited 
number  of  students  to  be  shared. 

As  we  look  ahead,  there  is  more  to  do 
than  all  put  together  will  get  done.  There 
are  enough  resources  to  go  around  if 
higher  education  as  a  totality  makes 
sufficient  impact  up>on  the  public  mind. 
Education  is  its  own  resource  and  as  our 
free  economy  prospers  from  the  fruits  of 
education,  increased  nourishment  will 
return  to  the  source  of  the  benefits,  if  the 
people  understand  the  process.  The  welfare 
of  higher  education  is  indivisible.  What 
helps  one,  helps  all.  What  helps  the  group 
or  hurts  it,  helps  or  hurts  each  one  in 
some  measure.  Our  competition  as  in¬ 
stitutions  is  not  with  one  another,  but 
with  public  apathy  and  limited  civic 
vision. 

Our  cause  in  our  time  requires  the 
highest  kind  of  statesmanship.  Public 
statements  of  educators  in  responsible 
positions  critical  of  other  institutions 
generically  or  individually  are  not  only  in 
exceedingly  bad  taste,  bordering  on  the 
unprofessional  in  unvalidated  and  un- 
scholarly  negative  comment;  but  in  con¬ 
fusing  the  public  as  to  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  institutions,  the  cause  of 
higher  education  itself  is  weakened. 

Institutions  must  be  held  accountable 
for  their  behavior.  But  criticism  should  be 
accurate,  substantiated,  and  voiced  with 

•  Henry  T.  Heald,  ‘‘The  Contribution  of  the  State 
University  to  American  Life.”  Proceedints,  The  In¬ 
stallation  of  David  Dodds  Henry.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana,  1957,  pp.  65-66. 


professional  restraint  and  understanding. 
It  is  the  immature  or  shortsighted  who 
tears  down  another,  thinking  thereby  to 
build  up  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  complex  and 
extended  business  of  higher  education, 
there  will  be  disagreements  among  in¬ 
dividuals,  among  groups,  and  among  in¬ 
stitutions  as  to  how  best  to  get  the  job 
done.  If  each  disagreement  results  in  a 
charge  of  bad  faith  or  of  questionable 
motives,  then  obviously  state  planning 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  vested  in  other  authorities. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  disagree 
among  ourselves  amicably,  look  forth¬ 
rightly  at  all  information,  and  bring  an 
exchange  of  views  to  bear  upon  planning 
“before  the  fact,”  then  there  can  be  prog¬ 
ress  in  cooperative  planning. 

Communication  before  new  plans  are  in¬ 
augurated,  when  they  affect  other  institu¬ 
tions,  is  essential  to  good  faith  and  to  the 
utilization  of  the  ideas  of  others  as  to 
what  is  good  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 
Cooperative  planning  has  shallow  signifi¬ 
cance  when  advice  is  not  sought  at  a  time 
when  it  can  be  influential  in  the  final  deci¬ 
sion.  Basic  to  all  cooperative  planning  is 
evidence  of  faith  in  mutual  interest. 

While  each  university  must  do  its  own 
work,  fulfill  its  own  opportunities,  build 
its  own  strength,  it  should  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  others.  Society’s  needs  are  not 
bounded  by  the  consitituency  or  the  re¬ 
gion  of  an  institution’s  service. 

A  “random  approach”  to  public  serv¬ 
ice  “may  have  been  sufiScient  when  the 
need  was  far  less  complicated  and  urgent,” 
says  the  Repiort  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  “but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  individual  and  social  needs  to  today 
and  tomorrow.”* 

In  short,  the  new  developments  in  plan¬ 
ning,  arising  from  citizen  concern  with  the 
financial  requirements  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  education,  to  be  productive  must 
be  based  upon  a  broad  view  of  higher 

*  President's  Committee  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School,  Second  Report  to  the  President. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  1957,  p.  59. 
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education  in  the  public  service,  upon 
facts  rather  than  custom  or  bias,  upon 
consultation  rather  than  competition,  and 
upon  the  ability  to  evolve  adequate 
machinery  for  interinstitutional  coopera¬ 
tion. 

INTRAMURAL  PLANNING 

A  time-wasting  temptation  confronts  all 
initial  efforts  in  state  planning,  namely, 
the  attractiveness  of  probing  into  intra¬ 
mural  business  which  has  no  bearing  on 
interinstitutional  development.  There  are 
some  questions  which  can  be  resolved  only 
by  the  institution  itself,  and  general 
formulae  about  them  lead  to  false  general¬ 
ization  or  unfortunate  standardization. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  effort  to  make  in¬ 
terinstitutional  comparisons  on  a  dollar 
basis.  There  is  no  accounting  analysis 
which  gives  an  accurate  representation 
of  cost  per  student  and  there  is  no  logical 
way  that  I  know  to  give  such  a  cost  figure. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  compute  gross  ex¬ 
penditure  per  student  or  net  expenditure 
per  student,  but  such  figures  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actual  cost  per  student. 
They  are  only  indices  to  expenditures. 
Also,  within  the  university  costs  obviously 
vary  so  greatly  that  an  average  estimated 
cost  would  be  meaningless. 

Further,  even  if  we  had  a  cost  figure,  it 
would  have  no  meaning  in  relation  to  a 
comparable  figure  at  other  institutions, 
for  no  two  institutions  are  exactly  alike  in 
scope,  quality,  objectives,  setting  or 
organization.  Comparisons  of  costs  among 
institutions  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to 
be  valid. 

The  same  observation  can  be  made 
about  different  programs  within  any  one 
institution.  Institutions  should  be  ap¬ 
praised  as  to  efiiciency,  effectiveness,  and 
propriety  of  function,  but  these  appraisals 
can  be  adequate  only  when  they  are 
pointed  at  internal  evaluation.  National  or 
regional  norms  are  sometimes  helpful  as 
guide  lines,  but  here  again  comparisons  are 
likely  to  be  faulty. 

It  is  appropriate,  then,  that  we  en¬ 
courage  internal  appraisal  and  planning 


as  a  prelude  to  interinstitutional  coopera¬ 
tion.  A  first  concern  in  such  planning 
should  be  improved  operational  efficiency. 
Education,  like  other  enterprises,  may  be 
expected  to  improve  from  year  to  year.  To 
meet  a  doubled  load  we  obviously  cannot 
expect  to  multiply  by  two  just  what  we 
are  doing  how.  Some  choices  will  have  to 
be  made,  and  these  involve  choices  at  the 
departmental  level.  Numbers  of  courses, 
class  sizes,  plant  utilization,  teaching 
methods,  organizational  procedures  must 
have  the  continuing  appraisal  of  the 
faculty. 

While  the  recent  fashion  for  institu¬ 
tional  self-studies  across  the  land  is  to  be 
commended,  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
the  questions  involved  in  the  self-study 
are  those  with  which  an  institution  ought 
to  be  dealing  on  a  continuing  basis.  New 
spurts  of  interest  in  the  subject  are  not 
likely  to  be  productive  of  permanent  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  same  vein,,  it  is  futile  to 
expect  creative  results  in  state  planning 
unless  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry,  profes¬ 
sional  analysis  and  objective  deliberation 
is  present  within  the  institutions  which 
seek  to  plan  together. 

Conversely,  however,  in  the  growing 
complexity  of  educational  affairs,  im¬ 
proved  communication  between  like- 
minded  institutions  with  similar  purposes 
and  services  or  those  bound  together  in 
other  ways  is  of  increasing  importance  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  their  constitu¬ 
encies.  It  provides  mutual  stimulation, 
encourages  internal  appraisal,  and  makes 
possible  appropriate  joint  action.  Diver¬ 
sity  need  not  make  impossible  either 
articulation  or  coordination  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  process. 

INTERINSTITUTIONAL  PLANNING 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  topics 
which  can  best  be  approached  in  a  co¬ 
operative  consideration?  What  are  some 
of  the  problems  which  can  be  solved  only 
by  joint  action?  What  cooperative  studies 
would  be  mutually  helpful  even  when 
joint  action  is  not  involved — helpful  to 
the  individual  institution,  or  to  public 
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understanding — or  as  a  basis  for  over-all 
planning? 

Articulation  with  the  high  schools 

High  on  the  list  of  studies  which  would 
have  immediate  benefit  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  state  would  be  a  review  of  the 
current  status  of  high  school-university 
articulation  and  of  the  ways  in  which  such 
articulation  might  be  improved. 

Determining  what  institutions  could  do 
in  common — in  testing,  counselling  and 
advising  about  admission  practices  in 
general — would  bring  significant  savings 
in  staff  time  and  energy  and  lessen  the 
confusion  that  now  too  often  prevails 
among  prospective  students  and  some 
high  school  advisers. 

Help  to  secondary  schools  in  preparing 
students  for  college  work  may  certainly  be 
advanced  more  rapidly  through  the  joint 
endeavor  of  the  institutions  of  a  state 
than  through  the  miscellaneous  activities 
of  individual  institutions. 

General  questions  on  enrolment  and  service 

Some  general  questions  occur  immedi¬ 
ately  to  any  agency  or  group  dealing  with 
state-wide  planning  in  higher  education. 
What  are  the  trends  in  enrolments,  inter¬ 
preted,  of  course,  in  their  relationship  to 
economic  conditions,  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  numbers  of  institutions,  mi¬ 
gration,  and  a  host  of  other  considerations 
familiar  to  the  demographers?  What  kinds 
of  new  programs  are  needed  and  what  new 
institutions,  if  any?  How  many  profes¬ 
sional  colleges  does  the  state  need,  in  law, 
engineering,  pharmacy,  etc.?  Where  are 
branches  of  existing  institutions  needed? 
What  is  the  role  of  the  junior  college  in 
the  state  plan?  Of  technical  institutes  and 
specialized  schools?  How  do  plans  of 
existing  institutions  relate  to  these  ques¬ 
tions?  How  is  the  probable  procurement 
of  facilities,  faculty  and  finance  related  to 
these  plans? 

Charges  to  students 

While  charges  to  students  will  vary 
among  institutions,  for  a  variety  of  his¬ 
torical  and  currently  practical  reasons. 


changes  in  the  pattern  of  charges  are  of 
interest  to  neighboring  institutions.  Thus 
it  is  helpful  for  an  institution  to  have 
available,  in  determining  its  own  assess¬ 
ments,  a  study  of  current  practices  gen¬ 
erally,  impending  changes  and  probable 
future  developments. 

Financial  aids  to  students 

Programs  for  financial  aid  to  students 
are  an  admirable  subject  for  joint  plan¬ 
ning.  Loan  funds  and  scholarship  re¬ 
sources  are  uneven  and  inadequate  when 
left  to  institutional  development.  More 
important,  joint  effort  is  proportionately 
more  successful  than  accumulated  in¬ 
dividual  efforts.  The  state-wide  loan  fund 
program  in  Massachusetts  deserves  wide 
observation.  As  the  demand  for  loan 
funds  increases,  underwriting  of  collec¬ 
tions  can  add  resources  not  available  to  a 
single  institution.  State  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams,  under  government  or  private 
auspices,  are  similarly  enhanced  when 
viewed  on  a  state  basis  and  built  upon 
joint  support  and  utilization. 

Joint  use  of  services 

How  may  institutions  cooperate  in  the 
joint  use  of  services?  Films,  textbooks, 
library  exchange,  television,  radio,  visiting 
lectureships  are  examples  of  services  and 
activities  which  are  adaptable  to  joint  use. 
Both  savings  in  dollars  and  extension  in 
coverage  are  possible  by  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  in  these  areas. 

Exchange  of  curriculum  information 

Formal  exchange  of  information  about 
curriculum  development  and  organization 
and  the  courses  involved  would  be  mu¬ 
tually  stimulating  and  enlarge  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  come  now  from  haphazard  and 
accidental  progessional  communication. 

Staff  recruitment 

In  the  increasing  competition  for  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel,  it  might  be  useful  for 
institutions  to  consider  an  agreement  on 
practices  to  govern  recruitment.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  contracts  are  in  effect  unilateral,  pro¬ 
tecting  only  the  individual,  and  often  pro- 
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grams  and  services  are  at  least  temporarily 
harmed  by  the  sudden  departure  of  key 
personnel. 

Cooperation  in  special  areas 

Confronted  by  an  increasing  demand 
for  highly  specialized  research  and  in¬ 
struction  requiring  enlarged  specifications 
for  personnel  and  facilities,  voluntary  al¬ 
location  of  responsibilities  or  joint  enter¬ 
prise,  must  be  considered. 

Certain  large  endeavors  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  single  institution  can  suc¬ 
ceed  on  an  interinstitutional  basis  where 
there  is  a  great  common  interest  and  a 
willingness  to  pool  resources  in  its  sup¬ 
port.  Moreover,  such  action  often  makes 
possible,  by  the  very  significance  of  the 
joint  effort,  the  procurement  of  supple¬ 
mental  financial  help,  not  otherwise  avail¬ 
able. 

Unified  extension  service 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  increasing  demand  for  educa¬ 
tional  service  to  adults,  is  a  statewide  uni¬ 
fied  extension  service  possible?  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  faculty,  through  employment  from 
more  institutions  and  reduction  in  present 
travel  and  simplication  of  administration, 
appear  to  be  immediate  benefits  of  such  a 
plan. 

Public  interpretation 

Since  public  support  is  dependent  upon 
public  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
colleges  and  universities,  are  there  ways 
and  means  for  institutions  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  an  improvement  in  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  total  mission  of  higher 
education,  the  nature  of  institutions,  and 
the  reasons  for  broad  support?  The  work 
of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  Beyond  the  High  School  and  of  the 
correlated  regional  and  state  conferences 
has  enlarged  the  awareness  of  the  general 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problems  of 
higher  education  and  their  relationship  to 
the  general  welfare.  How  may  the  interest 
thus  generated,  augmented  by  many  other 
developments,  be  sustained  and  increased 
in  an  organized  way  at  the  state  level? 


Consultation  in  institutional  expansion 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  major  pro¬ 
gram  or  service  of  an  institution  or  the 
extension  of  its  work  geographically, 
through  branches  or  extension  centers,  in¬ 
evitably  has  an  impact  upon  the  work  of 
other  institutions.  Unilateral  announce¬ 
ments,  “after  the  fact,”  bring  misunder¬ 
standing  and  sometimes  ill  will.  More  im¬ 
portant,  the  action  is  often  based  upon  in¬ 
adequate  planning  as  to  what  is  good  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  or  how  the  objective 
could  be  served  in  a  better  manner  with  a 
due  regard  to  all  institutional  interests. 
No  institution  should  regard  what  is  best 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  as  in  any  way 
inimical  to  its  own  sound  institutional 
development.  Machinery  for  interinstitu¬ 
tional  consultation  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  planning  for  expansion  is  a  basic 
requirement  in  state  planning,  both  to 
minimize  ill  will  between  institutions  and 
the  resultant  public  confusion  and  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  and  most  economical  pro¬ 
cedures  for  new  developments. 

Background  considerations 

State  planning  is  necessarily  concerned 
with  conservation,  with  improvement  in 
present  services,  with  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  But  there  are  other  questions 
equally  imp>ortant.  How  may  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  faculties  be  put  to  broader  use  in 
the  life  of  the  state?  What  services  beyond 
teaching  and  beyond  research  can  higher 
education  provide  which  no  other  public 
service  agency  will  undertake?  How  may 
the  broad  usefulness  of  our  institutions  be 
enhanced? 

Machinery  for  state  planning 

There  is  little  advantage  to  talking 
about  planning,  however,  and  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  agenda  unless  there  is  “brass 
tacks”  thinking  about  the  mechanism  to 
bring  institutions  together  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  here  outlined.  Voluntary  meetings 
will  not  suffice  when  general  interest  lags 
or  when  one  or  more  members  are  indif¬ 
ferent  or  hostile.  Machinery  for  debate, 
for  communication,  and  for  appraisal 
must  be  formally  instituted  and  used. 
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Sometimes  that  machinery  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  in  nature,  with  broad  purp>oses,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Illinois  Commission  of 
Higher  Education.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
specialized,  starting  with  one  problem,  or 
a  few,  but  expecting  to  grow  in  scop)e  and 
usefulness. 

The  important  outcome  of  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  question  is  the  creation  of 
some  continuing  “ways  and  means”  for 
joint  consultation  and  action,  however 
limited  initially. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  while  state  planning  may  well  begin 
with  a  state  survey,  it  does  not  end  there. 

President  J.  Wayne  Reitz  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  in  referring  to  “a  rash 
of  surveys  at  the  state  level  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation”  called  attention  to  their  over¬ 
emphasizing  the  quantitative  aspects  of 
institutional  service,  their  failure  to  take 
into  account  the  informed  evaluations  of 
responsible  administrators  and  lay  lead¬ 
ers,  their  search  for  simplified  answers  to 
the  need  for  coordination,  with  too  much 
faith  in  “super-boards”  and  super-im¬ 
posed  chancellors,  their  failure  to  take 
proper  cognizance  of  varying  institutional 
objectives  and  responsibilities. ‘ 

In  the  end,  the  effectiveness  of  state 
planning  rests  with  the  willingness  of  the 
individual  institutions  to  participate  and 
with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to 
work  with  others  in  the  attack  on  larger 
problems.  Such  willingness  and  desire  will 
be  expressed  only  when  there  is  no  threat, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  institution’s 
autonomy  or  individuality,  when  there  is 
no  p>ossibility  of  regimentation  or  political 
force.  “The  objective,”  says  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  “should  be 
maximum  voluntary  cooperation,  arrived 
at  by  continuing  study  and  supported  by 
whatever  framework  of  agreement  is  ad¬ 
vantageous.”*  All  efforts  at  coordination, 

*  Council  of  Presidents,  November,  1957,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities,  Denver,  Colorado 

*  "Higher  Education  in  a  Decade  of  Decision," 
1957  Report  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  p.  118. 


the  Report  continues,  “must  in  the  end  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  action  of  individual  institu¬ 
tions — action  based  upon  voluntary  judg¬ 
ment,  action  designed  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  institution  within  the 
pattern  of  the  whole  American  enter¬ 
prise.”* 

If  1957  is  recorded  as  the  year  of  Sput¬ 
nik,  1958  should  be  the  year  when  Amer¬ 
ica  recognizes  more  fully  than  ever  before 
that  her  chief  resources  are  her  human  re¬ 
sources  and  that  education  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  of  the  nation. 

Unfortunately,  in  Congress,  in  edi¬ 
torials,  in  many  places  of  public  discus¬ 
sion,  the  carefully  studied  measures  pro- 
p>osed  during  the  past  five  years  have  been 
too  largely  unheeded.  The  air  is  filled  with 
unsound  and  unwise  schemes  and  pro¬ 
posals.  Old  prejudices  and  nostrums  are 
given  a  space-age  label  and  presented  as 
quick  and  sure  cures.  Even  more  danger¬ 
ous  is  the  irresponsible  and  unsubstanti¬ 
ated  criticism  of  education  which  pro¬ 
duces  no  suggestion  for  improvement  but 
breeds  a  lack  of  confidence  in  what  now  is 
being  done. 

When  the  satellite  shock  has  worn  off 
and  the  panaceas  for  antidote  are  thor¬ 
oughly  examined,  the  work  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  seen  in  better  per¬ 
spective  than  that  provided  by  the  limited 
understanding  of  the  past. 

“Crash”  programs  will  not  work,  how¬ 
ever  well  intended.  Talent  search  will  be 
less  than  enough  until  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  strengthened  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  measure  of  the  task  they  are 
called  upHjn  to  perform. 

As  long  as  we  harvest  the  talent  of  the 
nation  from  a  broad  base,  encourage  its 
freedom  of  choice,  and  provide  for  ade¬ 
quate  educational  opportunity,  our  na¬ 
tional  achievement  will  be  adequate  in  the 
economic,  scientific,  or  military  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

State  Planning  is  essential  cultivation 
in  that  harvest. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  Ill, 


William  J.  McKeeferv,  Alma  College,  Alma,  Michigan 

Some  Observations  of 
Effective  Teaching* 

FROM  A  dean’s  POINT  OF  VIEW  comer  to  higher  education  might  think 


For  many  years  a  variety  of  people  have 
been  observing  college  teaching.  Students, 
colleagues,  consultants,  administrators, 
professional  evaluators  and  even  national 
committees  have  sampled  the  activities  of 
the  classroom  teacher.  In  this  era  which 
Jacques  Barzun  has  called  the  age  of 
deans  within  deans,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  even  deans  have  had  opportunities 
to  observe  the  college  teacher  at  work.  At 
the  outset  then,  these  comments  are  de¬ 
clared  to  arise  from  the  observations  of 
one  rather  small  and  fallible  dean. 

Each  dean  has  a  number  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  observe  teaching.  Although  visits 
to  classrooms  are  still  not  common  on  the 
home  campus,  opportunities  frequently 
come  for  formal  and  informal  intercollegi¬ 
ate  trips.  The  Liberal  Arts  Study  of  the 
North  Central  Association  has  provided 
opportunity  for  several  deans  to  visit 
classrooms  in  connection  with  coordina¬ 
tors’  visits.  Accrediting  agencies  depend 
heavily  on  deans  for  evaluation  teams. 
Coopierative  institutional  self-study  on  a 
regional  basis  also  provides  such  oppor¬ 
tunities.  There  are  also  the  secondary 
means  of  learning  what  happens  in  the 
classroom  through  students,  colleagues, 
and  the  instructor  himself. 

The  dean  is  often  suspected  of  having 
ulterior  motives  if  he  suddenly  decides  to 
visit  the  classrooms  of  his  faculty.  A  new- 

*  Delivered  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Summer 
Conference  of  Academic  Deans,  Stillwater,  Okla¬ 
homa,  1957,  and  printed  here  because  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Study. 
Too  few  analyses  of  this  character  are  offered  in 
regard  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  college  dean  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  higher  education. 
— Editor 


that  the  faculty  members  would  welcome 
such  a  visit.  The  biblical  comment  that 
“he  who  does  the  truth  comes  to  the  light 
that  his  deeds  may  be  approved’’  does 
not  seem  to  apply  when  the  dean  knocks. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  concept  which  Edward 
York  Blewett  draws  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors,  when  he  writes: 

Once  upon  a  time  a  dean  went  to  Heaven.  You 
can  judge  from  this  opening  sentence  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  talk  is  pure  fiction.  Now  everyone 
knows  that  deans  don’t  go  to  Heaven,  and  chiefly,  I 
think,  because  of  the  pressure  which  is  applied  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Everyone  seems  to  want  them  to 
go  elsewhere .... 

TEACHER  EVALUATION — OUR 
BOUNDEN  DUTY 

The  academic  dean  is  principally  and 
inescapably  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
instruction  provided  by  his  faculty. 
Deans  are  frequently  asked  to  evaluate 
their  teachers.  A  knowledge  of  teaching 
ability  is  essential  in  such  matters  as  ar¬ 
ranging  teaching  programs  and  schedules, 
recommending  promotions,  determining 
loads  and  future  demand,  commending 
the  strong  and  helping  the  weak.  Deans 
are  called  upon  to  approve  additions  to 
the  faculty.  A  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  often  found  in  effective 
teachers  should  be  an  aid  to  wise  selec¬ 
tions. 

The  faculty  member  does  not  always 
feel  the  dean  knows  of  his  teaching  ability 
well  enough  to  make  decisions  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  tenure.  At  the  University  of 
Washington  the  faculty  was  asked,  “Do 
you  believe  the  administrative  officers 
have  enough  information  concerning  your 
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teaching  effectiveness?”  Only  14%  of  the 
faculty  said,  “Yes.”  Of  the  86%  that  did 
not  answer  affirmatively,  55%  emphati¬ 
cally  doubted  that  they  had  such  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  dean  faces  a  strange  combination: 
a  faculty  that  is  reluctant  to  be  observed, 
yet  a  faculty  that  feels  it  should  be  more 
fully  observed  to  be  fairly  evaluated.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  few  deans  who 
feel  they  know  so  little  about  their  faculty 
members  that  operations  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  If  deans  must  operate  within  rea¬ 
sonably  narrow  limits,  it  may  be  of  value 
to  utilize  all  the  clues  to  effective  teaching 
available. 

Although  this  pap>er  is  not  a  do-it-your¬ 
self  kit  on  observing  teacher  effectiveness, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  approach  described 
will  broaden  the  base  for  making  decisions 
on  teacher  effectiveness. 

OBSERVATION  DELIMITED — THE 
TEACHER  AND  THE  TAUGHT 

The  ultimate  goal  of  effective  teaching 
is  the  well  taught  individual.  The  process 
and  the  individual  are  closely  related,  but 
observation  as  here  understood  is  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  the  immediate  process 
than  the  ultimate  achievement  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  In  the  mind  of  the  observer,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  an  assumed  connection  be¬ 
tween  certain  teachers,  their  procedures 
and  the  colonies  of  outstanding  graduates 
who  have  passed  through  their  hands.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  it  is  a  gross  estimate,  but  one 
that  seems  to  stand  up  under  repeated 
usage. 

In  attempting  to  identify  effective 
teaching  by  the  achievement  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  served,  one  can  never  fully  parcel 
out  the  influence  of  fellow  students,  other 
instructors,  nor  the  eighteen  or  more 
years  preceding  this  instructor’s  influ¬ 
ence.  When,  however,  the  judgments  of 
many  students,  colleagues  and  other  ob¬ 
servers  mark  this  instructor  as  effective,  a 
broader  base  is  given  to  the  original  ob¬ 
servation.  The  study  of  Changing  Values 
in  College  made  by  Phillip  Jacob  makes 
us  cautious  of  assuming  that  large  changes 


in  values  occur  during  college  years.  It 
points  up  the  need  for  more  systematic 
and  comprehensive  study  of  teaching  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

OTHER  OBSERVERS — AND 
THEIR  OBSERVATIONS 

Grouping  the  studies  on  effective  teach¬ 
ing  and  illustrating  briefly  from  each 
group  will  provide  a  rough  approximation 
of  the  large  body  of  literature  in  this  field. 
Four  types  are  readily  identified: 

1.  Studies  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the 
classroom — Umstattd  catalogued  the  actual 
classroom  procedures  such  as  lecture,  discussion 
and  seminar  on  a  frequency  basis.  Currently, 
many  schools,  such  as  Miami  University,  are 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  specific  pro¬ 
cedures  in  new  settings,  such  as  large  classes 
and  TV. 

2.  Appraisals  of  teachers  and  teaching  methods — 
Beginning  with  Luella  Cole’s  study,  The  Back¬ 
ground  of  College  Teaching,  a  table  of  traits  of 
good  and  bad  teaching  was  devised.  A  series  of 
student  evaluation  scales  have  been  developed 
(Wilson,  Purdue,  Minnesota)  rating  both  the 
instructor  and  the  course.  In  1955  the  DePauw 
University  alumni  rated  the  effectiveness  of 
teaching  and  listed  high  on  the  scale  “knowl¬ 
edge  of  subject,”  “interest  in  subject,”  and 
“tries  to  be  considerate  and  courteous  to  stu¬ 
dents.”  Sidney  French  in  his  book.  Accent  on 
Teaching,  finds  students  rate  highest,  “knowl- 
edgeof  subject  matter”  and  next,  “sympathy.” 

3.  Critical  incidents  associated  with  effective 
teaching — Following  the  work  of  Flannigan 
and  Bendig  on  critical  incident  technique,  the 
faculties  of  liberal  arts  colleges  in  Kansas  are 
currently  involved  in  using  critical  incident 
technique  as  a  means  of  identifying  effective 
and  ineffective  teaching.  Items  associated  with 
effective  teaching  are:  “respect  for  students, 
pre{>aration  for  the  classroom,  general  scholar- 
sliip,  and  effective  lecture  techniques.”  Items 
frequently  associated  with  poor  teaching  are: 
“faulty  testing,  faulty  grading,  and  poor  voice 
and  speaking.” 

4.  Larger  studies  involving  teacher  effectiveness 
— Institutional  self-studies  which  touch  on  ef¬ 
fective  teaching  include  the  recently  published 
Self-Study  by  New  York  University  and  the 
study  of  general  education  in  nineteen  institu¬ 
tions’  programs,  entitled  General  Education  Ex¬ 
plorations  in  Evaluation,  by  Dressell  and  May- 
hew.  The  University  of  Missouri  in  its  publica¬ 
tion,  Toward  Better  Teaching,  evaluated  teach¬ 
ing  by  discussion  and  other  techniques  and 
developed  a  scale  for  rating  teacher  effective¬ 
ness.  The  University  of  Illinois  published  a 
study.  College  Learning  and  Teaching,  in  which 
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instruction  was  rated  in  terms  of  learning  out¬ 
comes.  A  recent  provocative  push  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  stimulated  by  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education  by  giving  $500,000  to 
thirty-five  colleges  and  universities  to  study 
ways  to  better  utilize  teaching  resources. 

Finally  a  large  number  of  regional  and 
national  educational  associations  con¬ 
sider  periodically  the  effectiveness  of  col¬ 
lege  instruction,  either  as  a  main  theme  or 
an  important  part  of  their  program.  The 
National  Education  Association  publica¬ 
tion,  Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education 
(1956),  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  process. 

TYPES  OF  EFFECTIVE  TEACHERS 

From  the  evidence  contained  in  studies 
of  effective  teaching  and  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  one  could  collect  examples  of  a 
large  variety  of  behavior  which  appears  in 
good  teaching.  The  critical  incident 
studies  in  particular  sharpen  the  meaning 
of  elements  in  these  lists.  To  repeat,  how¬ 
ever,  that  effective  teaching  includes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  subject  field  and  a 
concern  for  students  would  be  to  repeat 
well  known  lists. 

As  one  observes  teachers  judged  to  be 
effective,  there  seems  to  be  a  discernible 
pattern  of  good  teaching.  Although  it  is 
common  to  illustrate  from  extreme  types, 
a  greater  value  seems  to  adhere  in  distin¬ 
guishing  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
several  kinds  of  good  teachers.  .  .  and 
perhaps  of  a  few  who  are  not  so  good.  For 
example,  the  University  of  Missouri  study 
identified  four  types  of  partially  effective 
teachers;  the  ghost  who  only  appeared  in 
the  classroom,  the  wanderer  who  usually 
strayed  from  his  subject,  the  echo  who  re¬ 
peated  the  words  of  the  textbook,  and  the 
autocrat  who  ran  things  his  way.  In  the 
classic  study  by  Lewin,  Lippitt,  and 
White  the  productivity  of  three  types  of 
teachers  and  their  classes  was  compared. 
Although  the  authoritarian  type  was 
more  productive  than  the  laissez  faire  or 
the  democratic,  the  democratic  type  had 
better  morale  than  the  other  two  groups 
and  sustained  its  productivity  even  when 
the  teacher  was  not  present.  In  recent 
studies  made  by  McKeachie,  the  security 
of  the  instructor  is  found  to  be  related  to 


the  effectiveness  of  his  democratic  ap¬ 
proach. 

Five  types  of  teaching  are  identified  in 
the  following  discussion.  Three  represent 
different  types  of  effective  teaching  pat¬ 
terns.  One  represents  an  ambivalent 
status,  and  one  groups  together  patterns 
of  ineffective  teaching.  These  types  were 
arrived  at  by  grouping  the  elements  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  good  teaching 
and  poor  teaching  in  syndromes.  An  inter¬ 
esting  critical  factor  that  seemed  common 
to  each  of  these  patterns  was  the  self- 
image  or  self-concept  of  the  instructor.  In 
the  three  patterns  of  effective  teaching 
the  self-image  is  realistic  and  focuses  on 
one  of  three  different  goals;  truth,  unity, 
or  love.  In  the  ambivalent  pattern  there  is 
some  distortion  in  the  self-image  and  a 
lower  level  goal.  In  the  pattern  of  ineffec¬ 
tive  teaching  a  persistently  warped  or  un¬ 
real  self-concept  exists. 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL  SPECIALIST 

Of  the  three  types  of  effective  teachers 
the  departmental  specialist  stands  out  as 
the  eldest  and  best  documented.  Judging 
him  from  the  streams  of  outstanding  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  leaders  who  ma¬ 
jored  with  him,  and  their  enthusiasm  for 
him  as  a  teacher,  a  fairly  stable  and  sub¬ 
stantial  weight  of  opinion  favors  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  one  practicing  effective  teach¬ 
ing.  We  might  credit  this  teacher  with 
good  judgment  in  selecting  able  students. 
We  might  attribute  it  to  personal  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  of  his  students. 
Little  doubt  exists,  however,  since  the 
studies  of  origins  of  Who’s  Who  biog¬ 
raphies  and  eminent  men  of  science  that 
certain  departmental  specialists  on  many 
campuses  have  been  outstandingly  helpful 
to  these  graduates. 

The  rationale  positing  this  type  stems 
from  an  analysis  of  self-images  held  by 
college  teachers.  Examples  of  the  effective 
teacher  who  is  a  departmentalist  suggest  a 
realistic  approach  to  his  self-image  with  a 
particular  orientation  toward  the  search 
for  truth.  This  quest  for  further  knowl¬ 
edge  is  primarily  oriented  toward  his 
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academic  discipline  and  spills  over  to  re¬ 
lationships  with  professional  groups  and 
students.  The  teacher  is  well  satisfied 
with  this  self-image  and  radiates  con¬ 
siderable  self-confidence  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  contributions  to  the  field 
and  the  achievements  of  his  graduates. 
Although  he  may  be  tempted  from  time  to 
time  by  outside  non-academic  offers,  he 
feels  he  can  and  should  be  able  to  carry  on 
research  within  the  college  walls.  This 
type  includes  both  men  and  women  and 
the  drive  often  continues  right  up  to  re¬ 
tirement.  Fortunately  this  group  also  en¬ 
joys  a  wholesome  variety  of  non-profes¬ 
sional  activities. 

Certain  teaching  and  background  ele¬ 
ments  appear  frequently  and  seem  to  be 
common  to  departmental  specialists. 
Some  that  most  clearly  stand  out  are: 

1.  A  keen  concern  for  recent  research  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  participate  in  it  and  to  use  the  results 
in  the  classroom. 

2.  A  close  connection  with  professional  groups 
and  other  individuals  interested  in  the  same 
area.  (He  frequently  involves  his  students  in 
these  meetings.) 

3.  A  larger  concern  for  the  specific  curriculum  of 
his  area  than  the  general  curriculum  although 
he  wants  his  majors  to  choose  broadly  from 
the  liberal  arts. 

4.  A  relatively  stiff  grader,  intolerant  of  cheat¬ 
ing,  but  willing  to  put  a  large  amount  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  students. 

5.  Willing  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of 
extra  time  with  promising  students. 

6.  A  professor’s  professor  usually  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  colleagues. 

7.  A  dedicated  man  centering  most  of  his  time 
and  talent  on  his  field  and  his  students.  His 
greatest  anxiety  is  that  he  is  not  doing  enough 
reading  and  research. 

8.  A  directive  teacher  who  tends  to  go  as  rapidly 
as  the  class  can  follow  and  is  usually  prepared 
to  suggest  still  more  for  the  ablest.  He  fre¬ 
quently  uses  a  content  centered  approach. 

Q.  One  who  has  large  acquaintance  with  the 
library  holdings  in  his  area  and  motivates  his 
students  to  read  by  personal  references  and 
assignments. 

10.  Tends  to  consider  educational  methodology 
secondary  to  the  fundamental  love  of  his  sub¬ 
ject. 

THE  GENERALIST 

A  second  type  of  effective  teaching  is 
carried  on  by  the  generalist.  He  is  the  prod¬ 


uct  of  recent  trends  in  higher  education 
to  correct  over-specialization  in  higher 
education.  Although  a  subject-matter 
trained  individual,  he  has  become  inter¬ 
ested,  or  was  judged  adaptable  by  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  broad  field  approaches 
such  as  natural  science  courses,  humani¬ 
ties  courses,  seminars,  or  upperclass  cap¬ 
stone  courses.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be 
exf>ert  in  this  larger  adopted  area,  but  by 
his  concern  for  integration  and  larger 
understandings,  he  has  found  a  second 
area  of  satisfaction.  Often  his  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  his  cooperative  attitude  have 
been  factors  in  his  selection  for  new  as¬ 
signments. 

The  generalist,  like  the  departmental 
specialist,  has  a  realistic  grasp  of  himself 
and  projects  a  self-image  oriented  toward 
integration  rather  than  the  quest  for  more 
knowledge.  He  sees  himself  as  a  catalyst 
harmonizing  the  interests  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  specialists  and  the  life-centered  goals 
of  the  student.  He  is  more  like  the  renais¬ 
sance  man  who  saw  all  areas  related  to 
life.  Because  he  has  sensed  the  various 
educational  cross-winds,  he  is  less  likely  to 
be  dogmatic  and  more  willing  to  adapt  or 
try  a  new  approach.  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  broad-fields  approach  he  must  coop¬ 
erate  with  colleagues  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  this  in  itself  speaks  of  his 
original  tact  and  his  growing  sense  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  interests  of  others.  He 
seldom,  however,  receives  back  the  same 
amount  of  commendation  that  he  gives  to 
others. 

The  generalists  have  in  common: 

1.  A  willingness  to  experiment  with  new  teaching 
methods. 

2.  An  anchor  security  in  their  original  teaching 
fields  although  professional  progress  in  this 
area  has  been  diluted  by  preoccupation  with 
the  general. 

3.  A  cooperative  and  tolerant  attitude  toward 
colleagues  and  all  phases  of  the  curriculum. 

4.  Well  defined  course  objectives  and  procedures. 

5.  Evaluation  procedures  devised  to  measure 
outcomes  and  not  subject  matter  only. 

6.  Concern  for  critical  thinking  and  deeper  un¬ 
derstandings. 

7.  An  enthusiasm  for  the  liberal  arts  and/or  gen¬ 
eral  education  concepts. 

8.  Occasional  concern  that  the  integrated  ap- 
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proach  docs  not  provide  the  desired  depth  or 
the  specialist’s  approval. 

9.  A  desire  to  visit  other  schools;  attend  work¬ 
shops  and  conferences. 

10.  \  skill  in  carrying  along  students  of  average  as 
well  as  superior  ability. 

THE  STUDENT-CENTERED  TEACHER 

A  third  type  of  effective  teaching  is 
done  by  the  teacher  who  sees  the  teaching 
process  from  both  sides  of  the  teacher’s 
desk.  He  has  a  keen  awareness  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attitudes  and  motivations  and  re¬ 
lates  his  function  in  the  classroom  to  these 
needs.  In  method  his  is  not  necessarily  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other  types  of  effective 
teachers.  He  thinks  that  both  subject 
matter  and  broad  understandings  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  is  convinced  that  the  student 
should  be  at  the  center  of  learning  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  orientation  of  the  self-concept  of 
the  student-centered  teacher  is  distinct 
from  the  two  previous  types.  For  the  de¬ 
partmental  specialist  it  is  his  quest  for 
further  knowledge,  for  the  generalist  it  is  a 
well-rounded  individual,  and  for  the  stu¬ 
dent-centered  teacher  it  is  his  love  of 
people.  This  focuses  his  concern  on  the 
dynamic  learning  situation  and  the  place 
of  the  individual  student  in  this  situation. 
The  writings  of  Cantor,  Rasey,  and  Tead 
have  done  much  to  direct  interest  to  this 
previously  stunted  emphasis. 

Elements  that  appear  to  form  a  syn¬ 
drome  for  the  student-centered  teacher 
are: 

1.  Knows  the  psychology  of  learning,  especially 
group  dynamics. 

2.  Gets  along  well,  both  in  class  and  out,  with 
his  students  and  colleagues. 

3.  Class  discipline  is  no  problem;  gives  less  time 
to  mechanics  and  details. 

4.  Uses  flexible  seating  and  informal  approaches. 

5.  Depends  on  two-way  communication — often 
students  say  more  than  the  teacher. 

6.  Sessions  are  seldom  dull,  but  occasionally  get 
oS  the  track. 

7.  Emphasis  on  subject  matter  and  recall  is 
moderate — he  frequently  uses  the  problem 
approach  and  teaches  for  critical  thinking. 

8.  He  often  is  involved  in  personal  counseling 
with  his  students. 

9.  He  is  considerate,  fair  to  his  students,  and  re¬ 
spects  minority  opinions. 


10.  He  is  often  aware  of  campus  problems  and  at¬ 
titudes  involving  other  instructors  or  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

THE  AMBIVALENT  TEACHER 

The  ambivalent  teacher  stands  out  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  three  previous  types 
of  effective  teachers.  Although  he  may  be 
moderately  effective  or  mildly  ineffective, 
he  is  most  often  average.  The  reasons  for 
his  choice  of  college  teaching  may  be  ob¬ 
scure,  but  now  that  he  is  established  in  the 
profession  he  has  no  great  desire  to  excel 
as  a  scholar  or  move  on  to  more  exacting 
positions.  One  might  first  assume  that  this 
teacher  is  complacent  and  all  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  point  in  this  direction.  He  likes 
the  excitement  of  the  football  stadium  in 
the  fall  and  finds  time  for  gardening, 
painting,  beer-drinking,  and  golf.  He  likes 
the  good  life  and  he  sees  teaching  as  a 
part  of  that  life,  but  finds  a  certain  degree 
of  tension  between  high  aspirations  as  a 
scholar-teacher  and  the  good  life. 

The  struggle  to  find  a  realistic  self-con¬ 
cept  is  still  unresolved  in  the  ambivalent 
teacher.  If  his  penchant  is  the  aesthetic, 
the  struggle  lies  between  other  pleasures 
and  teaching.  In  one  sense  he  is  a  sub¬ 
species  hedonist.  If  his  drive  is  political, 
the  tension  lies  between  administrative 
duties  and  the  classroom.  If  his  drive  is 
economic,  the  anxiety  stems  from  interest 
in  a  second  job  and  his  teaching.  In  each 
case,  however,  there  is  an  unresolved  ten¬ 
sion  and  commitment  has  not  yet  been 
given  to  serve  one  master.  To  some  extent 
the  cause  of  this  tension  is  recognized  by 
the  teacher.  In  younger  teachers  the  am¬ 
bivalence  may  be  temporary  and  a  choice 
of  goals  is  made  that  leads  to  a  unified 
drive  and  greater  effectiveness  in  teach¬ 
ing.  With  many,  a  combination  of  moder¬ 
ate  ability  and  complacency  leads  to  en¬ 
trenched  complacency. 

The  typical  pattern  of  the  ambivalent 
teacher  includes: 

1.  A  lack  of  interest  in  routine  assignments  be¬ 
yond  teaching  responsibilities. 

2.  A  belief  that  twelve  academic  hours  and  several 
hours  for  appointments  constitute  a  fair  work 
week. 

3.  A  preference  for  similar  classes  each  semester. 
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4.  A  substitution  of  interest  in  extra<urricular 
activities  for  scholarly  duties. 

5.  A  genuine  interest  in  students,  but  prefers  to 
meet  them  during  office  hours,  then  be  free  for 
personal  pursuits. 

6.  A  disposition  to  leave  the  curriculum  as  it  is 
except  for  minor  changes. 

7.  A  sporting  attitude  at  faculty  social  gatherings 
and  is  generally  well  liked  by  his  colleagues. 

8.  Frequent  neglect  of  the  library,  class  records, 
and  prompt  response  to  official  notices. 

9.  By  straddling  teaching  duties  and  personal 
pursuits,  students  look  upon  him  as  a  kind  of 
average  and  balanced  individual. 

THE  PATTERN  OF  INEFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

Effective  teaching  can  often  be  seen 
best  in  contrast  with  ineffective  teaching. 
Like  heresies,  over-emphasis  of  good  prin¬ 
ciples  may  lead  to  bad  results.  Ineffective 
teachers  do  have  certain  common  ele¬ 
ments  surrounded  by  a  rich  variety  of 
idiosyncrasies.  Although  some  like  the 
ghosts  defined  in  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  study  cause  little  difficulty  to  the 
over-all  educational  program,  a  militant 
minority  insist  on  being  heard  to  the  last 
syllable  in  faculty  and  committee  meet¬ 
ings.  Knowledge  of  teacher  ineffectiveness 
is  often  more  widely  known  and  discussed 
among  students  and  faculty  than  adminis¬ 
trators  realize. 

The  common  root  of  ineffective  teach¬ 
ing  may  be  traced  to  a  distorted  self-con¬ 
cept  held  by  the  faculty  member.  When 
this  distortion  borders  on  the  pathological 
no  amount  of  intellectual  brilliance  will 
pull  the  teacher  through.  In  many  cases  it 
seems  to  be  an  inability  of  the  teacher  to 
relate  himself  meaningfully  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  teaching.  The  man  nearing  re¬ 
tirement  who  is  resistant  to  change  and 
knows  dogmatically  that  he  alone  can 
speak  for  his  area  has  allowed  his  self-con¬ 
cept  to  become  warped.  He  is  unreason¬ 
able  and  often  disagreeable  to  cover  his 
anxiety  toward  change.  Not  always  is  the 
old  duffer  senile;  a  combination  of  tenure 
and  bluffing  may  provide  an  effective 
smoke  screen. 

Another  aspect  of  the  distorted  self- 
concept  is  exhibited  by  the  new  teacher 


recently  come  from  graduate  school. 
Over-strictness,  harsh  grading,  and  gradu¬ 
ate  level  teaching  are  first  efforts  to  cover 
insecurity.  Usually  the  patient  recovers, 
adapting  his  teaching  methods  to  the 
abilities  of  his  students  and  reserving  his 
specialization  for  upperclassmen  and  re¬ 
search.  Unless  this  balance  is  achieved, 
the  teacher  may  retreat  into  a  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  research  or  personal  hobbies. 

A  dark  horse  among  the  ineffective 
teachers  is  the  lazy  teacher.  Few  cases  of 
laziness  can  be  attributed  to  glandular 
disturbances.  Most  accept  this  insulated 
position  because  of  an  unrealistic  self- 
concept.  If  there  is  injustice  in  grading  or 
class  procedures,  a  retreat  is  made  to  the 
security  of  dictum  or  lethargy.  Over¬ 
friendliness  with  students  is  a  way  fre¬ 
quently  tried  to  get  students  to  accept 
poor  teaching  without  complaint.  Except 
for  the  minority,  students  will  shrug  it  off 
and  accept  the  proposition.  The  teacher 
who  plays  favorites  or  evidences  gross 
bias  seems  to  do  this  as  means  of  defend¬ 
ing  his  unrealistic  appraisal  of  himself. 

SUMMARY 

The  thesis  this  analysis  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  is  one  concerned  with  the  teacher’s 
self-concept.  Effective  teachers  exhibit 
various  patterns  of  teaching,  but  have  in 
common  a  realistic  self-concept  and  have 
unified  and  directed  their  drives  into  edu¬ 
cationally  accepted  channels.  Ineffective 
teachers  exhibit  various  types  of  overt  be¬ 
havior,  but  have  in  common  a  distorted 
self-concept;  splintering  or  skewing  their 
efforts  in  unaccepted  channels.  The  am¬ 
bivalent  teacher  is  in  a  semi-stable  inter¬ 
mediate  state.  He  may  develop  a  more 
realistic  self-appraisal  and  reduce  anxi¬ 
eties  and  conflicts.  He  may  further  dis¬ 
tort  his  self-concept  and  lose  effectiveness. 
As  a  third  possibility,  he  may  continue  to 
balance  the  good  life  and  the  demands  of 
teaching. 

In  the  decade  ahead  the  dyke  may  not 
be  broken  if  we  can  retain  our  faculties. 
Not  only  will  it  be  necessary  to  help  the 
middle  group  find  permanence  and  secu- 
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rity,  but  the  lower  group  will  need  help  as 
well.  If  effective  teaching  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  effective  living  and  good  mental 
health,  then  the  dean  has  an  important 
task  of  human  relations  to  accomplish. 
Although  matters  of  academic  compe¬ 
tence  and  in-service  training  are  essential, 
the  team  that  can  take  the  stress  of  heavy 
loads  and  limited  facilities  is  most  likely 
the  one  with  good  mental  health.  Impro¬ 
visation  and  innovation  come  more  read¬ 
ily  when  the  distorted  self-concept  is  not 
interposed. 

The  portrait  of  this  effective  teacher  is 
nostalgically  revived  by  Howard  Lowry 
in  his  book.  The  Mind’s  Adventure: 

But  almost  every  small  college  has  other  mem¬ 
ories — of  men  and  women  who,  out  of  plain  devo¬ 
tion,  were  teachers  beyond  all  just  demand  of  their 
calling.  Many  of  them  preferred  the  cause  they 
served  to  more  conspicuous  places  to  which  they 
might  easily  have  aspired.  Some  of  them  occupied 
the  famous  “sofa”  rather  than  a  “chair,”  and  taught 
more  subjects  than  one  mortal  should  be  called  upon 
to  teach;  but  they  made  no  pretension  to  what  they 
did  not  know  and  plainly  marked  their  boundaries. 
They  often,  through  the  sheer  variety  of  the  chores 
lain  on  them,  acquired  a  liberal  knowledge  that 
would  have  shamed  narrower  scholars  of  far  greater 
fame.  All  they  thought  and  did  was  illuminated  with 
a  love  of  God  and  men  that  made  them  often  greater 
in  themselves  than  anything  they  did  or  said.  And 
what  they  were  was  contagious. 

The  educational  explorations  of  the 
second  half  of  this  twentieth  century  may 
partially  revive  this  venerable  figure. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  about  cam¬ 
pus  climate  and  its  relationship  to  effec¬ 
tive  teaching.  Although  the  teacher  is 
both  artist  and  artisan,  he  is  a  member  of 
an  “orchestra”  and  need  be  meaningfully 
related  to  the  others  in  the  group.  It 
takes  as  much  effort  to  play  out  of  tune  as 
in  tune,  but  the  effect  of  the  latter  has 
greater  impact  and  satisfaction  for  both 
the  players  and  the  listeners.  To  change 
the  metaphor,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  soil 
in  which  effective  teaching  frequently 
grows.  Esprit  de  corps,  support  of  the 
administration,  clear  institutional  pur¬ 
poses,  a  positive  attitude  toward  institu¬ 
tional  self-study,  workable  teaching  loads, 
personal  security  in  the  position,  and 


not  too  rapid  turnover  are  frequently 
the  necessary  pre-conditions  to  effective 
teaching. 

IMPLICATIONS 

As  intimated  at  the  outset,  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis  of  effective  teaching  is 
based  on  the  subjective  observation  of 
about  seventy  campuses  and  one  hundred 
teachers  by  one  wandering  dean.  Implica¬ 
tions  drawn  from  personal  experience 
must  be  regarded  as  tentative  if  not 
speculative.  They  will  at  least  serve  as  a 
starting  p>oint  for  discussion. 

I.  Deans  are  unavoidably  involved  in  identifying 
and  encouraging  effective  teaching.  We  could 
go  about  it  more  systematically. 

3.  The  measure  of  effective  teaching  may  lie  not 
so  much  in  certain  methods  and  techniques 
used  by  good  teachers  as  it  does  in  critical  inci¬ 
dents  that  give  clues  to  the  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  individual. 

3.  In  the  next  decade,  forecast  of  enrollment  in¬ 
creases  and  teacher  shortages  are  unchallenged; 
therefore,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  partially  ef¬ 
fective  teachers  is  inescapable.  And  this  is  the 
task  of  the  dean. 

4.  If  effective  teaching  gives  evidence  of  patterns 
reflecting  the  drives  of  the  teacher,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  capitalize  on  that  approach 
by  assignments  consonant  with  interest.  For  a 
departmental  specialist,  give  him  opportunity 
to  quest  for  new  knowledge.  Don’t  purpKJsely 
assign  him  all  freshman  sections. 

5.  Attempt  to  cross-fertilize  effective  teachers  by 
committee  assignments  with  others  of  different 
persuasion.  Summer  workshops  for  college 
teachers  and  intercampus  visitations  are  good 
devices  for  broadening  the  able  but  narrow 
teacher. 

6.  The  ambivalent  teacher  may  be  helped  if  the 
dean  is  somewhat  critical  of  golf,  painting,  and 
other  pursuits  done  in  excess. 

7.  In  dealing  with  the  ineffective  teacher  rendered 
so  by  a  distorted  self-image,  help  him  see  him¬ 
self  more  realistically. 

8.  Set  up  a  campus  climate  and  academic  tone 
where  efforts  to  teach  effectively  are  not  ham¬ 
pered. 

9.  Recognize  effective  teaching  and  reward  it. 

These  implications  make  an  impressive 
list  of  unfinished  business  for  deans.  They 
come  at  a  time  when  the  very  ground  in 
higher  education  is  shifting  beneath  the 
professor.  Will  effective  teaching  of  the 
future  be  defined  as  the  charming  professor 
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at  one  end  of  a  TV  coaxial  cable  and  five  ceed?  They  proceed  by  selecting  the  best 
thousand  eager  students  at  the  other?  Or  material,  by  setting  up  curricula  that  are 
will  we,  in  the  words  of  Warner  Rice,  not  governed  by  committees,  by  insisting 
“take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  teachers  upon  hard  work  and  a  very  high  level  of 
who  are  now  most  admired  among  us  and  performance,  and  by  giving  a  final  exami- 
who  are,  by  all  tests,  the  most  successful,  nation  once  a  week.”  These  intriguing  ex- 
Who  are  these?  They  are,  of  course,  our  tremes  suggest  that  a  most  interesting 
athletic  coaches;  and  how  do  they  pro-  task  awaits  us. 


Marcus  Bach,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

In  Search  of  Utopia* 


Education  for  character  as  well  as  for  Shakers,  the  Amanas,  the  Zion  City  ven- 


knowledge  implies  an  awareness  of  the 
spiritual  content  of  life.  This  awareness 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  cultural  pat¬ 
tern.  Faith  in  America  and  American 
faith  are  integrally  related.  We  are  the 
things  we  possess. 

My  research  has  revealed  129  commu¬ 
nal  experiments  in  the  United  States.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  times  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  have  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  main  current  of  the  American 
way,  have  dreamed  of  “utopia”  and  have 
sought  the  creation  of  a  little  world  with¬ 
in  the  great  world,  where  they  hoped  they 
might  develop  a  better  culture  and  a  more 
meaningful  way  of  life.  From  A  to  Z,  or 
from  the  Amana  experiment  to  the  Zoar- 
ites,  these  microcosms  have  been  tried; 
and  long  ago  it  was  said,  “Take  away  the 
hope  of  utopia  and  a  great  mass  of  our 
people  will  sink  into  stupidity  and  a  blind 
discontent  which  education  will  only  in¬ 
crease,  for  the  greater  a  people’s  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  greater  will  be  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  situation.” 

How  this  concept  has  worked — in  re¬ 
verse — is  graphically  illustrated  in  our 
history  of  utopias.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  “communistic”  ideology  is  that 
128  of  these  129  communal  exp)eriments 
have  failed.  There  is  something  definitely 
incompatible  between  communal  life  and 
the  American  system.  We  must,  however, 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  com¬ 
munism  of  the  U.S.S.R.  type  and  the  ap¬ 
plied  communism  of  the  groups  in  ques¬ 
tion.  American  experiments  such  as  the 

*  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  high  school  principals,  superintendents,  and 
members  of  the  Commisdon  on  Secondary  Schools, 
April  4,  1957,  in  Chicago. 


ture  and  others,  were  generally  Christian 
communal  undertakings.  They  based 
their  concept  on  a  text  which  urged 
Christians  to  have  “all  things  in  com¬ 
mon”  and  in  the  Biblical  injunction  to 
“be  in  the  world  and  not  of  the  world.” 
Largely  because  of  such  interpretations, 
they  revolted  against  the  materialistic 
emphasis  in  our  culture. 

While  we  may  not  argue  against  the 
idealism  of  these  “utopian  experiment¬ 
ers,”  an  investigation  of  their  life  and 
work  does  tend  to  give  us  a  new  insight 
and  a  new  appraisal  of  what  America 
actually  is  and  what  it  represents.  These 
groups  have  failed  because  the  macro¬ 
cosm  that  is  America  is  fully  as  challeng¬ 
ing  as  any  microcosm  you  may  wish  to 
create.  It  challenges  us  at  every  point  in 
our  spiritual  life.  It  offers  us  not  an  escape 
but  a  full  commitment  of  our  talent  and 
time.  Education’s  job  today  is  what  it  has 
always  been:  to  transmit  to  each  succeed¬ 
ing  generation  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  faith  in  America  and  American 
faith.  Our  moral  and  spiritual  philosophies 
are  products  of  the  time  and  place  in 
which  we  live,  but  there  is  always  an 
undergirding  concept  which  serves  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  build.  Christi¬ 
anity  and  Americanism  are  co-related, 
but  this  does  not  mean  Christianity  in 
any  narrow  sectarian  sense  or  American¬ 
ism  in  any  isolated  interpretation,  but, 
rather,  the  freedom  of  worship  and  the 
freedom  to  learn  coordinated  in  the  high¬ 
est  ethical  viewpoint  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

The  one  communal  experiment  which 
serves  as  a  notable  example  of  utopian 
search  in  America,  the  one  which  is  still 
operative  in  our  country  is  the  Hutterian 
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Bruderhof  idea.  These  communes  in 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
are  an  interesting  social  and  psychological 
phenomenon.  Not  only  do  they  reflect  a 
community  viewpoint,  they  also  describe 
something  basic  in  the  individual  heart. 
Life  is  always  a  quest  and  faith  is  ever  an 
adventure.  However,  it  is  the  lack  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  here  causes  blind  discontent. 
It  is  the  need  for  education  which  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  Hutterian  experiment  to  falter. 
And  most  of  all,  it  is  the  impact  of  the 
American  Way  which  is  threatening  the 
slow  disintegration  of  this  way  of  life 
and  the  current  schisms  in  the  commu¬ 
nities. 

In  short,  it  is  being  proved  again  that 
there  is  something  so  strong  in  our  coun¬ 
try  that  you  cannot  build  a  wall  to  hold  it 
back  or  put  up  a  fence  to  keep  it  out.  Man 
is  determined  to  be  free,  to  think  freely 
to  live  fully  and  to  express  himself  crea¬ 
tively.  To  assist  him  in  these  expressions 
is  education’s  role  in  a  free  land. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  we  carry  our  utopias  in  our  own 
hearts.  It  is  also  notable  that  we  can,  if  we 
will,  find  the  realization  of  our  deepest 


needs  within  the  framework  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Way.  We  may  sometimes  feel  that  we 
do  not  have  absolute  freedom,  but  we 
know  that  we  are  not  bound  by  absolute 
authority.  It  is  possible  in  our  culture  to 
have  a  little  world  of  our  own  and  yet  be  a 
part  of  the  greater  sociological  pattern. 
Here,  under  the  glory  or  the  American 
system  we  can  have  a  personal  faith  in 
which  we  live,  a  God  in  whom  we  may 
trust,  work  which  affords  a  chance  for 
creative  expression  and  security,  and 
hope  and  joy  bound  only  by  the  common 
discipline  of  human  relationship.  Com¬ 
munal  experiments  have  been  tried  and 
have  failed,  the  full  fruit  of  democracy 
and  the  American  system  are  ours  to  cher¬ 
ish,  to  improve,  and  to  perpetuate  in  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  teach.  Examples  of  totalitarianism 
and  oppression  have  served  a  function  in 
causing  us — to  prize  more  highly  certain 
values  which  we  have  always  held  too 
lightly  and  to  which  we  have  never  con¬ 
tributed  enough  in  the  way  of  ideological 
content.  Faith  in  America  and  American 
faith  are  partners  in  the  culture  of  our 
time. 


Nelson  L.  Haggerson,  Cobre  Consolidated 
High  School,  Bayard,  New  Mexico 

The  North  Central  Association  at  the 
Grass  Roots  in  New  Mexico 


In  1956  the  New  Mexico  State  Commit- 
tee'  for  the  North  Central  Association,  in 
an  effort  to  be  of  more  service  to  its  mem¬ 
ber  schools  and  to  be  more  closely  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  the  educators  in  the  field,  in¬ 
augurated  a  program  of  yearly  area  meet¬ 
ings,  to  be  held  at  different  locations 
throughout  the  state. 

The  area  meetings  during  the  1956-57 
school  year  were  devoted  to  an  explana¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  report  forms.  During  the  current 
school  year,  the  meetings  were  based  on 
presentations  of  curriculum  experiments 
being  carried  on  in  several  member 
schools  and  on  discussion  of  suggestions 
for  certain  changes  in  North  Central 
criteria. 

These  1957  area  meetings  held  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  Hatch,  Artesia,  Fort  Sumner, 
and  Springer  were  attended  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  fifty-five  school  systems.  Forty- 
eight  of  New  Mexico’s  fifty-one  North 
Central  schools  were  represented.  Persons 
in  attendance  included  superintendents, 
principals,  counselors,  board  members, 
and  teachers. 

The  agenda  of  a  typical  meeting  took 
the  following  form:  A  discussion  of  some 
suggested  North  Central  Association 
changes  in  policies  and  criteria  and  regular 
North  Central  Association  business  by 

*  State  Committee  members:  Dr.  E.  H.  Fixley, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Chairman;  K.  E.  Kosten- 
bader,  Principal,  Western  High  School,  Silver  City; 
Glen  O.  Reams,  Principal,  Albuquerque  High 
School;  C.  E.  Williams,  Principal,  Raton  High 
School;  Mrs.  Marianne  Geyer,  Director  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  State  Department  of  Education. 
Advisory  members:  Dr.  M.  G.  Hunt,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Portales  Schools,  and  Vernon  Mills,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Artesia  Schools. 


Chairman  Fixley;  presentations  of  the 
curriculum  and  schedules  of  Cobre  High 
School  at  Bayard  by  Principal  Nelson  L. 
Haggerson;  of  Tucumcari  High  School  by 
Principal  R.  G.  Stephenson;  and  of 
Alamogordo  High  School  by  Principal 
A.  C.  Woodburn.  An  additional  curricu¬ 
lum  topic  was  discussed  by  a  different  in¬ 
dividual  at  each  meeting. 

At  the  Albuquerque  meeting.  Principal 
Joe  Brooks  of  Gallup  discussed  a  scholar¬ 
ship  program  carried  on  in  the  Gallup 
school  system.  Callaway  Taulbee,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Artesia  High,  presented  aspects  of 
the  English  program  in  Artesia.  At  the 
Fort  Sumner  meeting,  Ira  Bogard,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  New  Mexico  Stu¬ 
dent  Council  Association,  discussed  stu¬ 
dent  council  problems;  and  at  Springer, 
Superintendent  Harold  Lavender  of 
Raton  talked  about  means  by  which  a 
superintendent  might  communicate  with 
his  Board  of  Education  on  North  Central 
Association  topics. 

The  major  portion  of  each  area  meeting 
was  devoted  to  the  programs  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Cobre  High  School,  Tucumcari 
High  School,  and  Alamogordo  High 
School.  Cobre  High  School  at  Bayard,  a 
four  year  high  school  with  seven  hundred 
students  and  thirty-nine  teachers,  is  run¬ 
ning  on  a  schedule  of  long  (70  min.) 
periods.  Each  class  meets  four  times  a 
week,  thus  allowing  280  minutes  of  class 
time  per  week.  Part  of  this  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  supervised  study.  This  plan  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  mathematics 
teacher  can  better  help  the  math  student 
than  can  a  keeper  of  a  large  study  hall. 
This  is  the  case  with  each  subject. 
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Five  classes  meet  each  day.  A  rotating 
sixth  p>eriod  also  meets  four  times  a  week 
but  at  a  different  time  each  day.  Since 
there  are  no  study  halls  per  se,  each  stu¬ 
dent  registers  in  six  subjects  each  semes¬ 
ter.  The  student  receives  one-half  credit 
per  semester  for  each  course  successfully 
completed.  He  can,  therefore,  amass 
twenty-four  credits  in  four  years.  Twenty- 
three  credits  are  required  for  gradua¬ 
tion. 

The  courses  at  Cobre  are  categorized  as 
Preparation  for  College  (those  courses 
which  practically  any  college  or  university 
in  the  United  States  will  accept  toward 
college  entrance).  Preparation  for  Voca¬ 
tional  (exploratory  courses  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  fields),  and  Preparation  for  Leisure 
(those  courses  designed  to  assist  students 
in  learning  to  use  their  leisure  time  effec¬ 
tively).  Those  students  preparing  for 
college  take  four  Preparation  for  College 
courses  and  two  others  each  semester. 
Those  not  preparing  for  college  take  at 
least  three  Preparation  for  College  courses 
and  three  others. 

The  core  of  this  entire  program  is  guid¬ 
ance.  Each  student  is  carefully  regis¬ 
tered  and  placed  in  the  courses  which 
seem  best  for  him.  Placement  is  based  on 
needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of  the 
students.  Registration  is  handled  by  the 
principal,  assistant  principal  and  coun¬ 
selor  and  one  or  two  other  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  program  and  the  students. 

Tucumcari,  a  three-year  high  school 
with  some  four  hundred  students,  carries 
on  a  program  much  like  that  of  Cobre. 
However,  the  Tucumcari  plan  is  specifi¬ 
cally  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Tucumcari  pupils.  Principal 
R.  G.  Stephenson  presented  some  inter¬ 
esting  surveys  he  had  made  of  teacher  and 
pupil  attitudes  toward  the  program. 
These  observations  were  compiled  after 
the  schedule  had  been  in  operation  for  an 
entire  school  year.  The  comments  were 
interesting  and  very  favorable. 

An  especially  popular  and  practical  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Tucumcari  program  is  a  flexi¬ 
ble  activity  period  which  meets  once  a 


week.  The  activity  period  takes  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  time  from  the  regular  classroom 
work.  It  may  be  scheduled  for  any  hour  of 
the  week  and  still  allow  other  classes  to 
meet  the  280  minutes.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  the  long  period 
schedule  carried  on  in  Tucumcari  is  that 
it  is  used  successfully  in  both  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

Alamogordo  High  School,  a  fast-grow¬ 
ing  school  of  one  thousand  students,  has  a 
program  similar  in  nature  to  the  others 
but  different  in  outward  appearance.  Al¬ 
though  running  on  a  six-period  day  Ala¬ 
mogordo  has,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
eliminated  the  study  hall,  as  have  the 
other  two  schools.  Practically  all  students 
register  for  six  subjects  per  semester. 
These  courses  are  categorized  as  solid 
(college  preparatory),  general,  and  activ¬ 
ity  coursed.  A  student  may  take  the  gen¬ 
eral  courses  for  either  solid  credit  (one- 
half  credit  per  semester)  or  activity  credit 
(one-fourth  credit  per  semester).  The 
courses  designated  solids,  e.g.,  physics, 
chemistry,  English  literature,  are  always 
taken  for  solid  credit;  and  the  courses  in 
the  activity  category,  e.g.,  band,  chorus, 
physical  education,  are  always  taken  for 
activity  credit;  but  the  general  courses, 
e.g.,  home  economics,  shop,  typing,  may 
be  taken  for  either,  depending  upon  the 
needs  of  the  students.  In  other  words,  the 
emphasis  here  is  on  the  content  of  the 
courses  and  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
not  on  the  number  of  credits  one  has,  al¬ 
though  a  student  must  have  the  regular 
sixteen  solid  credits  for  recommendation 
to  college. 

A  very  interesting  aspect  of  the  Alamo¬ 
gordo  curriculum  is  the  “challenge  sys¬ 
tem.”  A  gifted  student  wishing  to  chal¬ 
lenge  a  course  rather  than  take  it  makes 
the  request  to  the  proper  sources.  Upon 
passing  certain  tests  and  showing  particu¬ 
lar  competencies,  he  may  go  on  into  the 
next  succeeding  course,  having  obtained 
credit  for  the  course  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged. 

All  three  of  these  programs  were  set  into 
operation  after  careful  study  and  plan¬ 
ning  by  faculty  members,  students,  lay 
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persons,  and  administrators.  Each  school 
is  striving  to  take  care  of  the  various  needs 
of  youth  (the  gifted,  the  normal,  and  the 
slow)  while  realizing  that  in  these  particu¬ 
lar  schools  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
specialist  out  of  a  high  school  graduate. 

These  presentations  raised  many  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners.  Some 
wondered  how  small  schools  could  offer 
enough  courses  for  such  programs.  Others 
asked  about  transfer  of  credits  to  and 
from  other  schools.  A  prevalent  question 
pertained  to  the  effective  use  of  the  library 
under  these  programs  with  no  study  halls. 
How  can  one  student  take  a  course  for 
one-half  solid  credit  and  another  student 
take  the  same  course  at  the  same  time  for 
one-quarter  activity  credit?  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  questions  discussed. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  speakers 
to  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions,  but 
rather  to  incite  and  challenge  the  thinking 
of  others  to  the  extent  that  those  asking 
questions  would  delve  further  into  the 
situation  and  come  up  with  answers  to 


problems  peculiar  to  their  own  schools. 

One  of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  the 
entire  group  of  area  meetings  was  the  in¬ 
tense  interest  shown  by  the  educators 
present.  They  were  interested  not  only  in 
the  programs  presented  but  also  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  curriculum.  These  New 
Mexico  educators  are  doing  and  planning 
things  that  could  easily  be  the  basis  of 
other  series  of  area  meetings. 

This  writer  concludes  that  the  school 
p)eople  of  New  Mexico  are  eager  to  have 
good  schools  and  that  they  are  working 
earnestly  toward  this  goal.  They  are  ex¬ 
perimenting;  they  are  doing  research;  and 
most  of  all,  they  are  making  progress. 

If  this  group  of  area  meetings  stimu¬ 
lated  all  the  school  people  in  attendance 
as  it  did  this  principal,  the  State  Commit¬ 
tee  may  be  assured  that  it  has  reached  the 
grass  roots,  and  that  from  these  roots  will 
spring  an  ever  stronger  North  Central 
Association  continuously  striving  for  the 
betterment  of  New  Mexico’s  youth 
through  strong  education. 


J.  Douglas  Brown,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


Considerations  in  the  Planning  of  an 
Integrated  Industrial  Relations 
Program  in  a  College  or 
University* 


Thirty  years  of  study  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions’  problems  in  industry — of  which  the 
last  eleven  have  been  superimposed  upon 
the  day-by-day  work  of  a  dean  of  faculty 
— have  convinced  me  that  the  planning  of 
the  industrial  relations  program  for  any 
group  of  employed  personnel  must  start 
with  an  analysis  of  the  aspirations,  atti¬ 
tudes,  career  patterns,  and  general  way  of 
life  of  the  employees  involved. 

Industrial  relations  in  progressive  cor¬ 
porations  today  is  no  longer  an  art  of  cor- 
p)orate  self-defense.  It  has  become  a 
highly  significant  area  of  professional 
management  which  has  as  its  goal  the  re¬ 
cruitment,  development,  and  integration 
of  the  best  possible  human  talent  at  all 
levels  to  produce  the  best  possible  flow  of 
goods  and  services  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
profit.  Industrial  relations  in  these  cor¬ 
porations  is  man-centered,  not  because  of 
sentimental  paternalism,  but  because  it  is 
the  only  effective  way  to  do  the  job  and  to 
get  good  and  lasting  results.  Big  corpora¬ 
tions,  because  of  their  size  and  the  need 
for  standardized  policies  and  procedures 
have  to  work  hard  to  keep  this  focus  clear. 
They  spend  millions  of  dollars  and  em¬ 
ploy  thousands  of  highly  qualified  oflScers 
to  assure  that  their  programs  are  truly 
man-centered  and  effective  over  a  long 
span  of  years. 

Colleges  and  universities  today  have  a 

*  Delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities,  April  4,  1957,  at  Chicago. 


great  deal  to  learn  from  progressive  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  planning  of  their  indus¬ 
trial  relations  programs.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  one  of  the  biggest  lessons  colleges 
must  learn  from  industry  is  to  make  sure 
that  their  programs  are  man-centered  and 
that  this  in  turn  means  a  thorough  and 
constructive  analysis  of  the  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  their  kind  of  employees  in  their 
kind  of  corporate  environment.  It  is  no 
longer  sensible  or  effective  to  go  on  with 
college  industrial  relations  programs 
which  are  an  amorphous  collection  of  for¬ 
tuitous  decisions  made  under  stress  or  in  a 
flush  of  generosity  when  the  budget  hap¬ 
pened  to  balance.  Without  close  study  it 
is  likewise  insufficient  to  duplicate  the 
policies  or  programs  of  industry  or  of  an¬ 
other  college  with  different  conditions.  To 
be  sound,  the  industrial  relations  program 
of  a  college  must  be  man-centered  in  rela¬ 
tions  to  its  faculty  and  staff,  in  its  institu¬ 
tional  environment,  and  in  terms  of  Us 
personality  and  resources. 

There  are,  however,  some  general  con¬ 
siderations  which  we  in  Academia  must 
keep  in  mind  in  planning  an  industrial  re¬ 
lations  program  for  our  kind  of  men. 
Since  others  on  this  program  are  assigned 
the  analysis  of  faculty  personnel  develop¬ 
ment  as  it  relates  to  teaching  and  scholar¬ 
ship,  I  will  emphasize  those  elements  in 
the  human  equation  which  relate  to  gen¬ 
eral  economic  security  through  life,  and  to 
daily  family  living.  But  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  problem  that  no  sharp  division  can 
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be  made  between  these  areas.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  whole  men,  usually  living  with 
families,  in  a  community,  and  not  in  a 
monastery. 

Among  these  considerations,  which  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  affect  a  benefit  pro¬ 
gram,  the  following  may  be  suggested: 

1.  The  college  teacher  has  chosen  his 
profession  in  large  measure  to  free  himself 
from  closely  directed  and  controlled  activ¬ 
ity  in  a  tightly  integrated  structure.  He 
seeks  freedom  to  concentrate  on  ideas, 
most  often  apart  from  the  day-to-day 
world,  and  upon  the  growth  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  understanding  and  use  of 
ideas. 

2.  The  college  teacher  is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  as  a  proof  of  success,  but  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  satisfactions  of  scholarly 
recognition  by  his  peers,  of  the  respect  of 
his  students,  and  of  a  sense  of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  society. 

3.  The  college  teacher  is  ill-prepared 
because  of  his  concentration  upon  the 
world  of  ideas  to  absorb,  without  serious 
concern,  the  shock  of  sharply  varying  in¬ 
come  or  expense.  This  would  be  true  even 
at  an  average  income  much  higher  than  he 
now  enjoys.  To  him,  relative  stability  of 
effective  income  has  deep  satisfactions. 
He  is,  however,  willing  to  take  the  long- 
run — and  significant — risk  of  relative  pro¬ 
fessional  success  and  advancement. 

4.  The  college  teacher  is  often  not 
interested  in  the  details  of  business  and 
financial  arrangements  involved  in  annu¬ 
ities,  insurance,  investments,  house  con¬ 
struction,  taxes,  and  contracts.  It  is  hard 
to  “change  gears”  to  study  these  compli¬ 
cated  details,  and  they  often  prove  a  frus¬ 
trating  and  time-consuming  diversion 
from  the  realm  of  ideas. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  college 
teacher  progresses  in  rank,  he  comes  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  established  status  within  his  in¬ 
stitution  and  is  inclined  to  look  upon  that 
institution  as  the  framing  construction  of 
an  academic  partnership  and  not  as  a 
superior  and  paternalistic  authority.  His 
rights  of  academic  freedom,  tenure,  and 
participation  in  academic  policy  give  him 


a  position  which  tends  to  negate  any 
overtone  of  dependence,  should  he  rely 
upon  his  institution  to  serve  as  his  agent 
in  business  and  financial  matters. 

There  are  also  several  considerations 
which  arise  from  the  nature  of  colleges  and 
universities  that  should  influence  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  benefit  programs. 
These  include: 

(1)  As  a  perpetual  institution,  a  col¬ 
lege  must  retain  its  dynamic  quality, 
even  though  the  individual  members 
which  from  time  to  time  provide  this 
quality,  grow  old,  retire,  and  die. 

(2)  A  college  needs  a  solid  core  of  rela¬ 
tively  permanent  staff  to  sustain  its  insti¬ 
tutional  personality  and  to  p>erform  a 
highly  complex  pattern  of  specialized 
functions  without  serious  gaps  and  inter¬ 
ruptions. 

(3)  A  college  depends  so  heavily  upon 
the  morale  and  cooperation  of  its  mem¬ 
bers — response  as  opposed  to  command — 
to  operate  effectively,  that  it  must  care¬ 
fully  avoid  differential  treatment  of  its 
members  not  justified  by  recognized 
merit  or  service. 

4.  A  college  has  heavy  fixed  costs  and 
but  limited  means  to  obtain  the  income 
required  to  raise  the  level  of  personnel 
compensation  in  a  rapidly  rising  market. 
It  must,  therefore,  emphasize  the  long- 
run  advantages  of  college  employment.  It 
must  make  its  compensation  system 
“three-dimentional,”  in  a  manner  to  rein¬ 
force  the  attractive  qualities  of  a  teaching 
career,  rather  than  try  to  meet  outside 
competition  in  current  dollars  alone. 

It  might  be  well  to  initiate  a  discussion 
of  the  detailed  planning  of  a  faculty  bene¬ 
fit  program  on  this  very  practical  note. 
Today,  a  college,  has  to  make  each  dollar 
do  the  work  of  two  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  industry.  This  may  sound  like  an 
appeal  to  magic,  but  by  careful  planning, 
some  of  the  dollars  available  for  faculty 
compensation  can  be  enhanced  in  value. 
This  can  be  done  by  building  a  benefit 
structure  that  more  closely  matches  the 
career  needs  of  the  individual  faculty 
member  than  if  the  same  dollars  were  put 
into  his  monthly  check.  A  perpetual  insti- 
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tution  which  expects  many  of  its  staff  to 
continue  with  it  for  life  can  use  several  de¬ 
vices  to  this  end.  Among  these  devices 
are: 

Actuarial  science,  as  applied  in  retire¬ 
ment  annuities,  group  life  insurance,  and 
group  health  insurance,  in  a  manner  to 
put  dollars  into  the  hands  of  an  individual 
when  he  needs  them  most. 

Centralized  accounting  procedures  to 
lower  the  cost  of  administering  group 
plans  through  salary  deduction  and  block 
reporting  to  outside  carriers. 

Wholesale  purchase,  whether  in  land, 
housing  construction,  basic  household 
equipment,  or  food  service. 

Price  hedging,  by  land  purchase  and 
housing  construction  in  anticipation  of 
rising  land  and  building  costs. 

Use  of  special  credit  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  established  members  of  faculty  in  the 
offering  of  mortgage  and  educational 
loans. 

Use  of  financial  capacity  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  take  risks  on  averages  too  approxi¬ 
mate  for  outside  actuarial  determinations 
such  as  the  average  number  of  faculty 
children  attending  college  per  year,  the 
average  number  of  lost-time  illnesses,  and 
emergency  grants  for  contingencies  not 
covered  by  insurance. 

Use  of  the  exceptional  capacity  of  a 
faculty  group  to  provide  cooperative  serv¬ 
ices  in  its  own  interest. 

These  devices  and  others  can  be  used  to 
make  a  given  flow  of  dollars  more  effective 
in  improving  the  way  of  life  desired  by 
faculty  personnel.  The  package  resulting 
from  a  full  use  of  these  devices  in  a  man- 
centered  program  becomes  more  in  total 
effect  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  stud¬ 
ied  rounding  out  of  a  benefit  system  with 
active  faculty  participation  tends  to  en¬ 
hance  morale  far  more  than  the  same 
dollars  would  do  if  provided  for  immedi¬ 
ate  individual  use.  This  conclusion  can  be 
debated  by  those  who  have  not  made  the 
experiment.  The  proof,  one  might  para¬ 
phrase,  is  in  the  doing. 

The  only  proof  I  can  offer  is  in  our  ex- 
p)erience  at  Princeton.  This  experience 
started  at  least  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  been 


influenced,  I  am  sure,  by  our  own  environ¬ 
ment  and  traditions.  We  are  situated  in  a 
college-made  town  which  is  now  growing 
rapidly.  We  are  residential  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  We  own  over  two  thousand  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  our  campus.  I  suppose 
our  traditions  include  ^  the  well-known 
orderliness  and  sense  of  economy  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the  respect  for 
the  teacher  (and  the  preacher)  which  the 
kirk  instilled.  1  might  add  that  all  our 
trustees  are  our  former  students  and  are 
tempted  to  address  us  as  “Sir”  when  first 
elected  to  office.  I  can  assure  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  don’t  use  their  funds  reck¬ 
lessly,  but,  when  convinced,  are  glad  to 
make  a  dollar  do  the  work  of  two  in 
building  and  holding  a  good  faculty  and 
enhancing  its  way  of  life. 

The  following  are  the  elements  of  our 
faculty  benefit  structure  as  of  July  i, 
1957.  I  will  summarize  them  briefly,  and 
rely  on  your  questions  to  bring  out  the 
points  you  prefer  to  discuss. 

I.  Retirement  income.  Annuities  pro¬ 
vided  under  a  T.I.A.A.  program  to  which 
the  University  contributes  at  a  ratio  of 
three  to  one.  Members’  contributions  are 
graduated  from  3  percent  for  ages  30  to 
39,  4  percent  for  ages  40  to  49,  and  5  per¬ 
cent  for  age  fifty  and  over.  University’s 
contribution,  9  percent,  12  percent,  and 
15  percent  in  parallel.  Maximum  base 
salary,  $12,000.  Retirement  age,  68. 
Social  security  old-age  benefits  are  addi¬ 
tional.  Tax  advice  given  to  retired  person¬ 
nel. 

II.  Group  life  insurance.  Coverage  of 
$20,000  life  policy  and  $10,000  accidental 
death  or  dismemberment  policy.  Life 
policy  reduced  $1,000  per  year  from  age 
50  to  age  60  to  $10,000,  to  offset  rising 
annuity  reserve.  Member  contributes 
$72.00  a  year.  University  carries  bulk  of 
administration.  Permanent  and  total  dis¬ 
ability  settlement  on  life  policy  up  to  age 
65.  Social  security  survivor  and  disability 
benefits  additional.  Advice  given  on  plan¬ 
ning  settlements. 

III.  Medical  care  insurance.  Integrated 
plan  of  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and 
T.I.A.A.  Major  Medical  Expense  Insur- 
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ance.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  pre¬ 
miums  paid  by  member  under  group  plans; 
Major  Medical  insurance  carried  wholly 
by  University.  Deductible  under  latter,  if 
former  plans  in  force,  $ioo  per  individual. 
Maximum  benefit,  $15,000  with  80  per¬ 
cent  co-insurance.  Family  coverage,  chil¬ 
dren  to  age  23,  if  in  college.  Psychiatric 
coverage.  Supplemented  by  emergency 
fund  for  uncovered  cases,  such  as  emeriti, 
excluded  dependents,  etc. 

IV.  Financial  assistance  in  children's 
college  educalion.Twiixon  remission  scholar¬ 
ship  of  $500  per  child  per  year  in  any 
four-year  undergraduate  college  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  tenure  faculty.  Others  after  ten 
years’  service.  Also  educational  loans  up 
to  $1,000  a  year  at  4  percent,  repayable  by 
level  salary  deductions  over  eight  ensuing 
years. 

V.  Housing.  Three  parallel  programs: 

(a)  Rental  housing,  504  units  from  one- 
room  apartments  to  seven-bedroom 
houses.  Rents  determined  on  basis  of 
taxes  and  adequate  maintenance  of  pool 
as  a  whole.  Four-stage  plan  of  assignments 
according  to  growing  size  of  family  and 
rising  income.  Occupancy  terminates  with 
active  service. 

(b)  Mortgage  loans  at  favorable  interest 
rates  and  amortization  plan  for  purchase 


or  construction  of  houses  not  on  Univer¬ 
sity  land. 

(c)  "Land-loan"  plan  for  individual  or 
group  construction  of  houses  on  Univer¬ 
sity  land  developed  for  purpose.  Free 
land,  mortgage  loan  to  high  prop>ortion  of 
cost  of  construction,  constant  interest  at 
5  percent  without  amortization.  Univer¬ 
sity  holds  option  of  repurchase  on  termi¬ 
nation  or  death  of  surviving  spouse  on 
basis  of  “no  loss,  no  gain”  on  member’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  house. 

VI.  Travel  expenses.  Fund  for  partial 
reimbursement  of  normal  travel  to  attend 
meetings  of  learned  societies.  (Travel  for 
research  handled  under  research  grant 
program.) 

VII.  Cooperative  services.  Lunch  rooms; 
nursery  school;  athletic  facilities  and  in¬ 
struction;  library,  educational,  and  recre¬ 
ational  facilities.  Varied  family  services 
through  University  League.  Membership 
in  cooperative  University  Store.  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 

VIII.  Advisory  services.  Medical,  legal, 
real  estate,  and  tax  advice,  usually  lim¬ 
ited  to  general  advice  and  referral  to  ap¬ 
propriate  and  responsible  outside  practi¬ 
tioners.  Assistance  in  arrangements  for 
foreign  travel  or  entrance  into  United 
States. 


A.  H.  SCHELSKE,  State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 

Semester  and  Quarter  Plan  of  Organi¬ 
zation  in  North  Central  Institutions* 


In  1956,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  281 
colleges  and  universities,  members  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  were  returned  in  time  to 
be  included  in  the  tabulation  of  data  for 
this  report.  Thirteen  additional  question¬ 
naires  have  been  returned  since  the  tabu¬ 
lation  of  data  was  started  and  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  report.  Of  the  263  institu¬ 
tions  which  replied,  221  are  on  the  semes¬ 
ter  plan,  forty-one  on  the  quarter  plan, 
and  one  on  the  annual  plan. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  trends  in  organization  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  and  to  study  certain  problems 
related  thereto. 

This  report  presents  the  data  obtained 
from  the  221  questionnaires  returned  by 
colleges  and  universities  presently  on  the 
semester  plan  and  summarizes  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  semester 
plan  as  viewed  by  the  forty-one  on  the 
quarter  plan. 

Part  I  is  concerned  with  the  data  from 
all  the  colleges  on  the  semester  plan  while 
Part  II  deals  with  the  twenty-one  colleges 
which  have  changed  to  the  semester  plan 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Part  III  pre¬ 
sents  the  viewpoints  of  those  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  plan.  Part  IV  reports  the  data  from 
two  colleges  which  have  changed  to  the 
quarter  plan  during  the  last  ten  years  and 
Part  V  presents  the  viewpoints  of  seven 
colleges  contemplating  change. 

*  This  is  a  committee  report.  The  members  were: 
Hugh  Barker,  Amy  Dale,  A.  H.  Schelske  (chairman), 
all  of  State  Teachers  College.  (This  is  a  timely 
survey,  because  some  institutions  operating  on  the 
semester  plan  are  considering  changing  to  the 
quarter  plan  to  speed  up  education  in  the  missile 
age. — Editor.) 


PART  I 

COLLEGES  ON  SEMESTER  PLAN 

A.  Hours  of  credit  required 

Questions  were  asked  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  required  for  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree,  and  whether  credit  is  given  for  phys¬ 
ical  education  required  of  all  students. 
The  information  obtained  is  presented  in 
Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

Semester  Hoxms  Required  for  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree  and  Credit  Given  for  Required 
Physical  Education 


Semester 

Hours 

Institu¬ 

tions 

Credit  for  Required 
Physical  Education 

Yes 

No 

No 

Answer 

130 

29 

7 

33 

133 

I 

I 

— 

124 

82 

75 

7 

1 25 

12 

II 

I 

126 

>4 

>3 

— 

I 

128 

68 

40 

28 

130 

5 

4 

I 

132 

6 

4 

2 

136 

2 

I 

I 

>37 

I 

— 

I 

142 

I 

I 

— 

Totals 

331 

>57 

63 

I 

A  number  of  respondents  reported  dif¬ 
ferent  semester  hour  requirements  for 
different  curriculums.  In  one  college,  120 
semester  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  a 
B.A.  and  128  for  a  B.S.  degree.  In  an¬ 
other  college,  128  semester  hours  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  bachelor’s  degree,  but  158 
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semester  hours  are  required  for  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  engineering. 

Do  students  take  courses,  other  tha.i 
required  physical  education,  without 
credit?  Seventy-eight  respondents  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  do,  120  indicated  that 
they  do  not,  and  the  remaining  respond¬ 
ents  did  not  answer  the  question. 

The  respondents  who  indicated  that 
students  take  courses,  other  than  re¬ 
quired  physical  education,  without  credit 
were  asked  to  identify  them.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  reported.  The  frequencies  are 
shown  in  parentheses. 

Music — band,  chorus,  and  rudiments  (18) 

English — corrective  or  remedial  (13) 

Audit  courses  (13) 

Orientation  (8) 

Remedial  reading  (8) 

Mathematics — deficiency  (8) 

Writing  (3) 

Typing  and  shorthand  in  excess  of  six  hours  (3) 
Religious  education  (3) 

Basic  R.O.T.C.  (3) 

Developmental  Reading  (2) 

Orientation  to  each  division  (2) 

Speech  (2) 

Education  for  prospective  teachers 

Parliamentary  procedure  in  the  Christian  home 

Contemporary  problems 

Class  music 

Dep>artment  seminar 

Clinic  in  veterinary  medicine 

Great  Books 

Social  science 

Physics 

Hygiene 

Vocational  information 
Adult  speech 
Deficiencies 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
differences  in  semester  hours  required  for 
graduation  are  accounted  for  in  part  by 
giving  credit  or  not  giving  credit  for  cer¬ 
tain  required  courses. 

B.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
semester  system  reported  by  colleges  which 
follow  that  system 

Advantages  (Reported  by  more  than  one  institution) 
Fewer  registrations  (77) 

Longer  learning  poriod — stated  in  various  ways 
(62) 

Most  popular  plan  of  college  organization  (41) 
Easier  transfer  of  credits  (31) 

Less  time  used  in  recording  grades  or  credits  (30) 


Fewer  final  examinations  (26) 

Fewer  breaks  for  beginning  new  session  (19) 
Easier  to  administer  (12) 

Better  for  planning  a  course  (10) 

Less  exp)ensive  (9) 

Less  work  in  the  business  office  (9) 

Fits  into  the  high  school  organization  better  (8) 
Makes  scheduling  easier  (7) 

Textbooks  fit  the  semester  system  better  (5) 
Traditional  (4) 

Fewer  large  courses  (4) 

Prevents  excessive  fragmentation  of  courses  (4) 
Allows  students  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
professors  (4) 

Fewer  drop  outs  (4) 

Better  organization  (3) 

Faculty  prefers  the  semester  system  (3) 

Trend  is  to  the  semester  system  (2) 

Students  like  the  semester  system  better  (2) 

The  semester  system  is  less  hurried  (2) 

Disadvantages  (Reported  by  more  than  one  institu¬ 
tion) 

Semester  system  fits  pxwrly  with  vacations  (42) 
No  disadvantages  (22) 

Too  many  different  courses — small  courses  do  not 
meet  often  enough  (19) 

Lacks  flexibility — harder  to  adjust  program  (16) 
Poor  arrangement  for  summer  session  (ii) 

Less  suited  to  teacher  education  (3) 

Inefficient  use  of  facilities  (2) 

C.  Summer  sessions 

Of  221  colleges  and  universities  on  the 
semester  system,  176  reported  one  or  more 
summer  sessions;  thirty  one,  no  summer 
sessions;  and  the  remaining  respondents 
did  not  indicate  the  practice  in  their  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  following  summer  session 
organization  patterns  were  reported. 


One  summer  session 

Weeks  Institutions 

6  40 

7l  I 

8  26 

9  IS 

10  I 

Concurrent  summer  sessions 
Weeks  Institutions 

6  and  8  2 

6  and  9  i 

6  and  10  i 

8  and  6  plus  2  2 

8  and  4  plus  4  i 

10,  5  plus  5,  and  plus  2)  i 

Two  separate  summer  sessions 
Weeks  Institutions 

2  and  3  (workshops)  i 

2  and  6  2 
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6  and  3  3 

5  and  5  15 

5  and  5  (6  day  week)  i 

6  and  4  i 

8  and  2  i 

si  and  si  a 

6  and  $  4 

8  and  3  5 

6  and  6  la 

9  and  3  I 

6)  and  6i  i 

8  and  8  1 

Three  separate  summer  sessions 
Weeks  Institutions 

3  and  3  and  3  3 

3  and  3  and  4  i 

a  and  4  and  4  i 

4  and  4  and  4  i 

6  and  3  and  3  a 

I  and  8  and  3  i 

a  and  6  and  8i  (evenings)  i 


One  respondent  reported  four  summer 
sessions  of  three  weeks  each;  and  one,  five 
summer  sessions  consisting  of  a  six  week 
session  and  four  two  week  sessions. 

PART  II 

COLLEGES  THAT  CHANGED  FROM  THE 
QUARTER  TO  THE  SEMESTER 
SYSTEM  DURING  THE  LAST 
TEN  YEARS 

Twenty-one  institutions  reported  that 
they  had  changed  from  the  quarter  to  the 
semester  system  during  the  last  ten  years. 

A.  Hours  of  credit  required 

The  twenty-one  institutions  cited  above 
reported  the  following  semester  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  (Table  II). 


TABLE  II 

Sehestee  Homs  Reocired  by  Colleges  fob 
A  Bachelor’s  Degree 


Hours 

Institutions 

120 

4 

134 

S 

I  as 

2 

136-144 

I 

laS 

8 

132 

I 

Eighteen  of  the  colleges  give  credit  for 
physical  education  while  one  does  not. 
Two  colleges  did  not  respond  to  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Six  institutions  stated  that  students 
take  some  courses  without  credit,  while 
thirteen  do  not  offer  non-credit  courses. 
The  six  institutions  reported  courses  in 
English,  improving  reading  speed,  library 
orientation,  adult  education  courses, 
handwriting,  and  typing  were  taken  by 
some  students  without  credit. 

B.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
semester  system  reported  by  institutions 
which  changed  from  the  quarter  system 
Advantages 

I.  Only  two  registration  periods  during  the  school 
year.  Ten  colleges  listed  this  advantage  and 
pointed  out  that  this  saved  time  for  the  regis¬ 
trar’s  office,  the  business  office,  student  ad¬ 
visers. 

а.  Most  other  schools  are  on  the  semester  system. 
This  makes  transfer  between  colleges  easier, 
transfer  to  graduate  schools  easier,  made  it 
possible  for  high  school  students  who  graduate 
between  semesters  to  begin  college  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  made  it  easier  for  college  students 
who  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to 
take  positions  in  teaching  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  in  schools. 

3.  Six  colleges  indicated  that  they  felt  the  longer 
time  for  a  course  is  a  desirable  advantage. 
Agreement  of  college  teachers  on  this  point  was 
pointed  out. 

4.  Six  colleges  also  reported  the  preparation  of 
only  two  final  examinations  and  grade  reports 
as  advantages. 

5.  Two  colleges  indicated  that  they  felt  the  semes¬ 
ter  system  more  simple  to  operate. 

б.  Other  advantages  reported  by  at  least  one  col¬ 
lege  are; 

More  efficient  use  of  classrooms 
Longer  examination  period 
Consistent  with  textbook  organization 
Being  able  to  take  care  of  more  students 
One  respondent  reported  that  he  felt,  with¬ 
out  objective  evidence,  that  the  semester 
system  bad  the  advantage  of  better  stu¬ 
dent  holding  power. 

Disadvantages 

I.  Six  institutions  reported  no  significant  disad¬ 
vantages. 

a.  Two  institutions  indicated  that  holidays  came 
at  the  wrong  time  under  the  semester  sys¬ 
tem. 

3.  Other  disadvantages  mentioned  only  once  are; 
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Less  opportunity  for  students  to  enter  col¬ 
lege  at  various  intervals 
Tends  to  promote  midterm  sag  scholastically 
Fewer  courses  with  the  same  faculty 
Summer  sessions  cannot  be  the  same  length 
as  semester 

Quarter  system  can  be  better  adjusted  to 
vacations 

Student  carries  more  courses 
Less  flexibility  in  course  structure 
Less  tendency  for  students  to  coast 
“Some  say  t^t  the  quarter  plan  makes  pos¬ 
sible  better  use  of  staff  and  classrooms  in 
schedule  making.” 

C.  Summer  sessions 

Seventeen  institutions  reported  sum¬ 
mer  sessions;  three,  none;  and  one  did  not 
respond  to  the  question  on  summer  ses¬ 
sions. 


TABLE  III 


Sessions 

Weeks 

Institutions 

z 

6 

7 

I 

8 

3 

I 

9 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

I.  8,  &  3 

I 

3 

•8,  6,  &  3 

I 

*  Six  and  two  week  sessions  coincide  with  the 
eight  week  session. 


D.  Problems  experienced  in  making  the 
change 

The  biggest  problem  was  to  set  up  courses  on  the 
semester  basis  which  corresponded  to  our  courses  on 
the  term  system  with  the  same  number  of  hours. 

It  required  a  lot  of  time  to  evaluate  the  term  hours 
on  the  semester  hour  basis  for  the  student  body  at 
the  time. 

We  found  in  making  the  change  from  the  quarter 
to  the  semester  system  the  principal  problem  to  be 
the  matter  of  faculty  resistance,  in  a  few  cases  to  any 
type  of  change.  We  found  that  most  of  our  faculty 
members  were  for  the  change  for  the  semester  plan 
but  that  there  were  a  few  who  had  definite  opinions 
in  favor  of  the  quarter  system.  It  actually  took  the 
college  approximately  five  years  to  bring  about  this 
change.  Many  studies  were  made  of  the  trends 
throughout  the  country,  some  data  was  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  many  faculty  discussions  were  held. 

The  only  problem  was  that  of  the  staff  having  to 
change  course  from  la  weeks  duration  to  i8 — really 
no  great  problems. 

Necessary  to  make  a  complete  reorganization  of 
nearly  all  the  courses  in  the  curriculum  to  fit  the 


semester  pattern.  This  has  meant,  in  our  case,  drop¬ 
ping  some  courses  which  were  previously  offered.  It 
has  also  meant  considerable  work  in  the  registrar’s 
office  changing  office  forms  and  procedures. 

Earlham  changed  to  the  quarter  plan  from  the 
semester  plan  during  the  Second  World  War  when  a 
summer  session  was  instituted,  thus  facilitating  a 
year  round  operation  of  equal  units,  but  the  semester 
system  was  preferred  and  as  soon  as  the  war  ended 
the  summer  session  was  dropped  and  we  went  back 
to  the  semester  system. 

Nothing  serious — increased  exam  time. 

Not  serious. 

Making  adjustments  for  students  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  from  }  to  f  of  their  degree  requirements. 

One  of  the  first  problems  is  the  change  from  the 
course  credit  under  the  quarter  system  to  the 
amount  of  credit  under  the  semester  system.  If  you 
are  organized  so  that  each  course  now  carries  4 
quarter  hours  of  credit,  and  you  are  changing  to  the 
semester  plan  you  will  have  some  problems  dealing 
with  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  assigned  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  courses.  In  our  case  we  had  been  on  the  quarter 
system,  with  credit  in  semester  hours  and  had 
changed  from  all  with  3.5  semester  hours  to  courses 
with  a,  3,  and  $  semester  hours  credit.  So  that  this 
transfer  was  not  much  of  a  problem  with  us.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  you  are  going  to  change  that  you  list 
the  courses  you  now  offer  department  by  department 
and  then  in  the  second  column  list  the  credit  that  is 
given  at  the  state  university  for  the  same  courses. 

If  you  will  do  this  for  two  or  three  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  to  which  your  students  transfer  or  go  on  for 
graduate  work  . . .  then  you  will  not  be  too  far  out 
of  line.  A  second  problem  is  that  of  the  student  who 
now  must  finish  under  the  semester  plan  and  has 
started  under  the  quarter  plan.  We  made  minor  con¬ 
cessions  that  did  not  hurt  the  student.  At  first  there 
were  a  few  students  who  felt  that  it  hurt  them  in  one 
way  or  another  . . .  but  the  Registrar  and  the  Dean 
worked  out  their  problems  as  best  they  could  and 
gradually  oppoution  died  down  and  things  went 
along  o.k. 

The  problems  in  changing  from  the  quarter  to  the 
semester  plans  are  not  involved.  It  immediately  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  you  have  to  have  two  sets  of 
records  in  effect  for  the  transitional  period  and  that 
courses,  credits,  grade  points,  graduation  require¬ 
ments,  major  and  minor  requirements  all  have  to  be 
translated  into  both  the  quarter  and  semester  units. 

Adjusting  credits  and  course  requirements.  These 
are  not  serious. 

Teachers  can  plan  for  better  courses,  thus  better 
instruction. 

Fewer  courses  with  fuller  content,  thus  ability  to 
better  stabilize  faculty. 

E.  Information  helpful  to  colleges  making  a 
change 

Other  information  which  the  respond¬ 
ents  thought  would  be  helpful  to  colleges 
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making  a  change  from  the  quarter  to  the 
semester  plan  is  presented  below: 

It  has  been  our  experience  here  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  rush  an  administrative  change  of  this  type.  There 
had  been  many  attempts  through  the  years  to 
change  from  the  quarter  to  the  semester  system  at 
New  Mexico  Western  College.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
ail  these  attempts  failed  in  the  past  because  a  study 
of  those  attempts  showed  that  the  proposal  was 
pushed  too  fast  and  too  hard.  The  change  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  brought  about  at  New  Mexico  Western 
College  when  it  was  thoroughly  studied  and  all 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  were  ready  for 
the  change  and  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  for  all  concerned. 

We  feel  that  the  advantages  of  the  semester  sys¬ 
tem  outweigh  the  disadvantages  99-1. 

This  college  went  on  the  semester  plan  reluctantly 
in  order  to  afford  our  students  the  opportunity  to 
take  courses  at  MacMurray  College  which  operates 
on  the  semester  system.  Should  this  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture  not  prove  successful,  I  am  convinced  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  faculty  would  prefer  to  go  back  to  the 
term  system. 

Contact  University  of  Chicago,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Michigan 
State — all  have  quarter  plans. 

We  went  from  the  semester  to  the  quarter  plan 
during  the  war  period.  While  we  did  not  dislike  the 
quarter  plan  except  for  the  increased  administrative 
and  cla^room  mechanics  of  the  thing,  we  were 
happy  to  change  back  in  the  late  40’s.  Probably  an¬ 
other  factor  was  that  most  of  the  W’isconsin  colleges 
are  on  the  semester  plan. 

Get  it  done. 

In  my  opinion,  if  an  institution  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  teacher  education  there  is  much  more  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  quarter  system  than  is  true  of 
a  liberal  arts  college  that  has  a  multiple  program  of 
study. 

We  had  the  quarter  system  at  Hastings  College 
for  one  year — it  was  without  doubt  the  biggest  mis¬ 
take  we  ever  made — even  to  “tolerate”  the  quarter 
system  for  a  year.  We  were  all  so  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  semester  system  that  we  don’t  ever  want  to 
consider  system  again. 

Nothing  would  persuade  us  to  go  back  to  the  quar¬ 
ter  system.  The  only  argument  for  it  is  in  large  insti¬ 
tutions  which  want  to  offer  4  quarters  a  year.  Even 
they  do  not  need  quarters. 

Since  we  have  made  the  change  both  ways,  I  do 
have  some  experience  here  and  the  only  difficulty 
involved,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  pulling  and  hauling 
among  faculty  members  and  departments  to  gather 
up  as  many  credits  as  each  can.  As  I  have  said,  I 
favor  the  quarter  system,  and  as  far  as  there  being 
any  problem  in  credits  reported  as  taken  under  the 
quarter  plan,  it  is  a  very  small  job  for  the  registrar 
to  figure  them  out  in  semester  credits.  I  do  not  agree 
with  138  credits  per  semester  nor  120  nor  any  stated 
number.  I  think  the  engineering  schools  do  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  if  one  consults  their  semester  programs. 


it  will  be  found  that  they  are  often  odd  numbers 
which  are  the  same  one  semester  after  another  and 
there  sometimes  are  even  fractional  credits.  There 
should  be  no  sanctity  in  a  15-hour  program  or  any 
other  and  it  is  only  the  influence  of  conservatism 
that  tries  to  balance  up  the  credits  in  a  semester. 
One’s  philosophy  of  education,  I  think,  has  to  be 
taken  into  account,  too.  If  a  progressive  system  is 
carried  over  into  college  work,  the  type  of  reporting 
by  credits  is  an  anomaly  anyway.  I  think  probably 
I  am  more  of  an  essentialist  than  anything  else  and 
so  the  matter  of  grades  is  not  obnoxious  but  in  most 
systems  they  are  a  matter  of  guess  work  anyway, 
depending  up>on  the  organization  of  the  teacher’s 
work  or  lack  of  it  and  the  type  of  examinations  given. 


PART  III 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  SEMESTER  PLAN  AS  VIEWED 
BY  COLLEGES  ON  THE  QUARTER 
PLAN 

Of  the  forty-one  colleges  presently  on 
the  quarter  system, 

thirty-two  have  not  changed  during  the  last  ten 
years  and  are  not  presently  contemplating  a 
change  from  the  quarter  system; 

seven  are  contemplating  changing  to  the  semester 
system; 

two  have  changed  from  the  semester  to  the  quar¬ 
ter  system  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Advantages — (Numbers  represent  fre¬ 

quencies  in  the  32-7-2  above) 

Fewer  registrations  (administration,  record  keep¬ 
ing,  clerical  work) :  29 — 7 — 3 

Less  clerical  work  for  the  faculty:  7 — 5 — o 

Longer  period  of  time  devoted  to  a  subject  or 
course:  i — 3 — i 

Most  common  plan  of  organization  used  by  other 
colleges:  2 — 2 — o 

Closer  faculty-student  relations:  3 — o — o 

More  continuity  in  the  program:  3 — o — o 

Greater  flexibility  in  organizing  courses:  o — 2 — o 

Better  utilization  of  classrooms:  o — 2 — o 


Disadvantages 

Fewer  periods  for  entering  college:  4 — o — o 
Students  take  too  many  courses  at  one  time: 


Does  not  w'ork  well  with  summer  school:  6 — o — o 
Break  between  semesters  poor  for  Christmas  and 
spring  vacations:  3 — i — o 
Difficulty  in  arranging  practice  teaching:  4 — o — o 
Hard  to  schedule  3-hour  classes  without  6-day 
week:  3 — o — o 

Some  subjects  don’t  lend  themselves  well  to  semes¬ 
ter  change:  2 — o — o 
None:  o — 3 — o 
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PART  IV 

COLLEGES  THAT  CHANGED  PROM  THE 
SEMESTER  TO  THE  QUARTER  SYSTEM 
DURING  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS 

A.  Why  they  changed 

Two  colleges  changed  from  the  semes¬ 
ter  to  the  quarter  system  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

One  stated; 

We  made  the  change  from  the  quarter  to  the 
semester  plan  in  1948.  We  returned  to  the  quarter 
system  in  1953.  I  think  the  scheduling  problems 
caused  us  to  return  to  the  quarter  system,  llien,  too, 
there  might  have  been  something  of  the  make-up  of 
this  particular  school  that  seemed  to  prevent  us  from 
making  a  success  of  the  semester  plan.  Certainly 
both  systems  are  successful  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice. 

A  second  wrote: 

Our  change  to  quarter  plan  due  to  our  cooperative 
engineering  program. 

B.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
semester  system 

Advantages 

Less  expensive  because  of  one  less  registration. 
\fore  time  in  a  course,  especially  in  laboratory 
science. 

A  student  may  have  more  of  a  variety  of  courses 
at  one  time. 

Better  retention  for  students. 

More  teaching  time  because  less  time  is  spent  in 
registration,  etc. 

Disadvantages 

Doesn’t  allow  students  to  enter  for  winter  only. 
Some  students  think  the  term  too  long  in  a  course 
which  they  don’t  like.  “This  is  especially  true 
of  poorer  students.” 

Scheduling  too  many  3-point  courses. 

Many  students  dislike  the  irregular  schedule.  On 
the  quarter  system,  each  day  is  scheduled  alike, 
but  on  the  semester  plan  two-  or  one-hour 
classes  are  usually  scheduled  on  Tuesdays  or 
Thursdays. 

Summer  session  works  into  the  quarter  plan  bet¬ 
ter. 

PART  V 

COLLEGES  CONTEMPLATING  CHANGES 

One  college  on  the  semester  plan  is  con¬ 
templating  changing  to  the  quarter  plan. 
Seven  colleges  on  the  quarter  plan  are 
contemplating  changing  to  the  semester 
plan. 


A.  Problems  anticipated  in  changing  to  the 
semester  plan 

i.  Re-evaluation  of  courses  in  terms  of  semester 
hours. 

3.  Changes  in  course  organization  to  conform  to 
different  time  allotment. 

3.  Changes  in  schedule. 

Dean  of  Instruction  doesn’t  believe  it  expedient. 
Trying  to  build  faculty  sentiment  for  change. 

I.  Changes  in  record  keeping  in  Registrar’s  Office. 
3.  Adjustment  of  general  education  requirements 
from  quarter  to  semester  hours. 

3.  Review  of  all  other  courses  for  such  adjust¬ 
ments. 

The  only  problems  we  have  encountered  are  in 
the  professional  fields,  but  these  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable.  The  rescheduling  of  practice  teaching 
will  call  for  some  imagination. 

B.  Anticipated  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  semester  system 

Advantages 

I.  Greater  flexibility  in  organizing  courses. 

3.  Greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  instructors’ 
time  since  classes  do  not  meet  daily. 

3.  Longer  period  of  time  for  a  course. 

4.  Better  utilization  of  classrooms. 

5.  One  less  registration — reduces  record  keeping 
and  administrative  work. 

6.  Most  colleges  are  so  organized. 

Automatically  cuts  down  on  the  number  of 

courses  that  can  be  offered.  This  is  a  valuable  re¬ 
striction  on  the  tendency  of  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  to  assume  the  function  of  a  graduate 
school.  Helps  provide  a  scholarly  atmosphere  by 
proceeding  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  and  by  ba^ng 
examination  on  more  comprehensive  units  of 
knowledge.  Cuts  down  administrative  costs — 
records,  course  guidance,  testing. 

Greater  opportunity  for  assimilation  of  subject 
matter  by  students.  Less  burden  on  faculty  in  re¬ 
gard  to  routine  administrative  tasks.  Less  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs.  Opportunity  for  better  teach¬ 
ing  and  more  thorough  examination  procedures. 

Anticipated  disadvantages 

I.  None  as  compared  to  the  quarter  system. 

3.  Quarter  helps  student  in  financial  straits. 

3.  Making  the  change  and  adjusting  to  the  new 
system. 

4.  Less  opportunity  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
courses.  Fewer  vacations  and  breaks  in  sched¬ 
ules. 

5.  Less  efficient  use  of  faculty  with  dual  responsi¬ 
bilities  (teaching  and  research)  for  example. 
Unpopular  with  students  and  some  faculty  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Christmas  vacation  break.  Gives 
somewhat  less  chance  for  the  student  to  employ 
electives  to  obtain  a  broad  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  background. 
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SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  information  was  provided 
by  263  institutions  in  reply  to  a  question¬ 
naire  originally  mailed  to  281  colleges  and 
universities  which  belong  to  the  North 
Central  Association.  The  263  respondents 
included  221  on  the  semester  plan,  forty- 
one  on  the  quarter  system,  and  one  on  the 
annual  plan.  Of  those  on  the  semester 
plan,  twenty-one  changed  to  that  plan  in 
the  last  ten  years  and  one  other  is  contem¬ 


plating  adopting  the  quarter  plan;  of 
those  having  the  quarter  system,  two 
adopted  it  in  the  last  ten  years  and  seven 
others  may  change  to  the  semester  plan. 

The  views  regarding  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  either  plan  indicate 
that  neither  is  wholly  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous  and  that  any  institution 
which  is  contemplating  adopting  the  one 
or  the  other  must  evaluate  the  alterna¬ 
tives  in  light  of  its  own  situation. 


Illustrative  Reports  of 
Panel  Discussions 


Twenty-six  panels  and  group  discus¬ 
sions  were  held  during  the  Sixty-second 
Annual  Meeting,  April  1-5,  1957.  All  of 
them  dealt  with  important  and  timely 
topics  and  were  attended  by  many  scores 
of  interested  participants  and  auditors. 
Two  Commissions,  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service,  planned  and 
conducted  them,  the  latter  accounting 
for  two-thirds  of  these  sessions. 

Limited  space  has  prohibited  printing 
even  a  good  sample  of  the  interesting  re¬ 
ports  which  the  recorders  so  faithfully 
prepared.  This  is  regrettable  on  all  counts, 
the  most  important  being  that  much  of 
the  essence  of  each  Annual  Meeting  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  these  intimate  discussions  of 
grass-roots  topics.  Only  two,  one  from 
each  Commission,  are  printed  below  to 
illustrate  the  diversity  of  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed. 

COMMISSION  ON  RESEARCH  AND 
SERVICE 

Topic:  “How  can  we  stimulate  stronger  intellectual 
interests  in  students?” 

Chairman;  Lewis  B.  Mayhew,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Consultants:  Stanley  J.  Tzerda,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  East  Lansing,  Michigan.  Elizabeth 
Drews,  The  Public  Schools,  Lansing,  Michigan, 
Blair  Stewart,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Recorder:  Edwin  P.  Martin,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State 
College,  Hays,  Kansas 

The  chairman  opened  the  session  by 
pointing  out  that  no  definitive  answer  to 
the  topic  question  could  be  expected.  He 
expressed  hope  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  would  be  clearer  as  a  result  of  the 
discussion. 

Professor  Tzerda  first  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  contemporary  barbarians 
are  often  learned  men.  The  existence  of 


such  barbarism  measures  the  failure  of 
contemporary  education,  which  has  often 
stopped  when  “the  will  is  tamed,  even  if 
the  mind  hasn’t  been  trained.” 

A  number  of  strands  in  our  culture  were 
identified  and  considered  sources  of 
strength  for  American  higher  education. 
The  Judaic-Christian  tradition  was  one 
such  strand.  It  has  importance  to  educa¬ 
tion  because  it  defines  man  as  capable  of 
wisdom  and  choice,  but  its  impact  has 
been  blunted  by  the  increase  in  pluralism 
in  colleges  and  by  the  equation  of  religion 
and  morality.  Other  strands  ‘mentioned 
were  nationalism,  industrial  revolution, 
secular  humanism,  and  science.  All  were 
described  as  having  both  intellectual  and 
anti-intellectual  aspects,  and  educators 
were  challenged  to  choose  the  intellectual 
side.  In  conclusion.  Professor  Tzerda  said 
that  educators  must  struggle  to  define 
man  and  his  goals  without  destroying  man 
in  the  process. 

Mrs.  Drews,  speaking  from  a  back¬ 
ground  of  studying  superior  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  urged 
educators  to  aim  toward  self-actualizing 
adults  with  the  virtues  of  inner  direction, 
nonconformity,  and  autonomy.  She  em¬ 
phasized  learning  needs,  such  as,  need  for 
challenge  and  excitement  in  learning; 
need  to  teach  decision-making;  need  to 
produce  an  attitude  of  skeptical  opti¬ 
mism;  need  for  creativity;  and  need  for  a 
sense  of  the  past  and  urgent  present. 

To  achieve  these  results,  Mrs.  Drews 
emphasized  the  importance  of  teachers  as 
models  and  as  “climate  controls,”  She 
urged  that  teachers’  attitudes  be  consid¬ 
ered,  as  well  as  their  skills,  and  pointed  to 
the  values  systems  which  show  through 
hiring  policies.  Improvement  of  materials 
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(books,  charts,  etc.)  was  described  as  im- 
jx)rtant,  and  the  need  for  journals  of 
opinion  for  students  at  all  levels  was  ex¬ 
pressed.  She  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  en¬ 
courage  intellectual  growth  with  intellec¬ 
tually  inferior  teachers,  and  warned 
against  authoritarianism  in  education; 
hypotheses,  not  dogma,  should  be  the 
goal. 

Dean  Stewart  identified  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  a  faculty  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  aid  to  intellectual  stimulation.  He 
pointed  out  the  need  to  identify  goals  of 
education  and  criticized  the  confusion  so 
often  found  between  actual  and  expressed 
goals.  Ignorance  of  teaching  methods  and 
materials  was  cited  as  a  major  source  of 
difficulty  and  “real”  research  on  such 
topics  was  urged.  The  unverified  and 
often  untested  assumptions  underlying 
much  college  practice  should  be  exposed. 

A  plea  for  increasing  the  responsibility 
to  be  placed  in  the  students  was  voiced.  A 
change  from  imparting  knowledge  to  de¬ 
veloping  the  capacity  to  learn  is  needed. 
If  such  changes  were  actually  made,  the 
intellectual  climate  of  the  campus  might 
change,  and  the  inherent  prestige  of  learn¬ 
ing  might  replace  such  “gimmicks”  as 
honor  rolls  and  grades  as  stimulation  to 
intellectual  efforts.  Dean  Stewart  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  statement  that  intellec¬ 
tual  stimulation  would  occur  if  the  value 
systems  of  administrators  and  faculty  in¬ 
cluded  intellectual  values. 

Discussion  largely  aimed  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  motivation  other  than  grades. 
Numerous  studies  were  cited  which 
showed  that  such  motivations  existed, 
and  numerous  doubts  were  expressed 
about  their  general  applicability. 

COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Topic:  “Should  coaches  be  physical  educational  per¬ 
sonnel  or  classroom  teachers?” 

Chairman:  H.  D.  Karnes,  Principal,  Junction  City, 
Kansas. 

Consultants:  V.  E.  Broadhead,  Principal,  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  Ted  Greer,  Assistant  Principal,  Edina, 
Minnesota.  Clyde  Rothgeb,  Principal,  Hayes, 
Kansas. 


Recorder:  Rev.  John  F.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Principal, 

University  of  Detroit  High  School,  Detroit, 

Michigan. 

Presentation 

Mr.  Karnes  introduced  the  members  of 
the  panel,  noting  their  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  lead  in  a  discussion  of  the  topic. 
He  stated  that  each  member  would  briefly 
present  one  aspect  of  the  question  and 
that  the  matter  would  then  be  thrown  open 
to  discussion  by  the  entire  group.  The 
topic  proposed,  he  noted,  might  seem  to 
imply  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  selecting  members  of  the 
coaching  staff.  Athletics  are  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  educational 
experiences  which  a  secondary  school 
should  present.  They  help  to  secure  not 
only  the  student’s  physical  well-being 
through  exercise,  but  also  his  social,  men¬ 
tal,  and  emotional  development.  In  view 
of  the  sedentary  tendencies  of  our  modern 
life,  they  are  especially  important  today 
and,  as  such,  should  have  the  same  ob¬ 
jectives  as  other  educational  experiences 
in  the  curriculum.  The  question,  then,  is 
who  is  better  equipped  to  achieve  these 
objectives — the  classroom  teachers  or  the 
physical  education  personnel? 

Mr.  Greer  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  classroom  teacher  was  better  qualified 
to  be  coach  of  a  high  school  sport.  He 
based  his  judgement  on  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  as  teacher  and  coach  and  upon  many 
discussions  which  he  has  had  with  a 
friend  who  both  teaches  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  coaches.  Mr.  Greer  claimed  that 
the  teacher-coach  arrangement  is  better 

(1)  for  the  coach  himself,  since  the  coach¬ 
ing  provides  a  change  and  relaxation  for 
the  teacher,  whereas  it  provides  neither 
for  a  physical  education  instructor  who 
has  been  doing  much  the  same  kind  of 
work  all  day;  a  coach,  moreover,  who  is 
also  a  classroom  teacher  is  likely  to  be 
more  readily  accepted  by  other  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  as  one  of  their  own; 

(2)  for  the  boy  in  the  physical  education 
class,  since  there  is  a  temptation  for  the 
physical  education  instructor  to  save  his 
energy  for  the  post-school  coaching,  to 
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look  upon  the  boys  only  as  team  “ma¬ 
terial,”  and  to  spend  some  of  the  physical 
education  period  preparing  for  the  coach¬ 
ing;  (3)  for  the  players  on  the  teams,  who, 
when  they  see  a  teacher  coaching  a  sport, 
realize  that  athletics  and  academics  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  and  thereby  gain  a 
greater  respect  for  studies  which,  as 
leaders,  they  can  communicate  to  other 
students;  and  finally  (4)  for  the  students  of 
the  coach,  who  are  not  neglected  and  who 
learn  the  relative  value  of  studies  and 
sports  from  the  example  of  their  teacher 
who  keeps  them  as  two  distinct  interests 
and  who  is  enthusiastic  about  both.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Greer  noted  that  the 
teacher-coach  should  have  a  minor  in 
physical  education. 

Mr.  Rothgeb  reported  that  a  minor  in 
physical  education  is  not  sufficient  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  coach  and  that  satisfaction 
with  inadequate  training  is  another  indi¬ 
cation  that  we  have  too  long  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  minimums.  Administrators  have 
not  seen  the  need  for  excellent,  progres¬ 
sive  physical  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  Athletics  are  an  integral  part 
of  this  physical  education  program  and 
therefore  require  experts  who  are  qualified 
not  only  to  coach  sports,  but  also  to 
teach  health  and  safety  in  the  classroom. 
As  a  coach,  the  physical  education 
“major”  (thirty  hours  or  more  of  college 
physical  education)  has  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  teacher-coach  who 
has  only  a  minor:  (i)  by  his  courses  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  he  has  been 
trained  in  the  detection  of  fatigue  (which 
frequently  results  in  injury),  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  injuries,  in  the  prescription  of 
proper  diet,  in  the  proper  method  of  tap¬ 
ing  athletes,  etc.;  the  physical  education 
“minor”  has  incomplete  training  in  all  of 
these;  (2)  he  is  capable  of  providing  spe¬ 
cial  training  for  those  who  are  physically 
handicapped;  (3)  he  is  trained  in  the  care 
of  exp)ensive  athletic  equipment;  and  (4) 
he  can  do  demonstrative  teaching  in 
first  aid,  safety,  health,  athletics,  etc. 
Therefore,  we  should  require  a  “major”  in 
physical  education  of  any  man  who  is  as¬ 
signed  to  coach  so  that  he  can  do  an  ex¬ 


pert  job — and  not  merely  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Broadhead  brought  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  his  rich  experience  as  teacher,  coach, 
physical  education  instructor,  and  admin¬ 
istrator  in  many  schools  of  varying  type 
and  size.  He  maintained  that  there  is  no 
pat  solution  to  the  problem,  but  that  the 
best  policy  in  any  given  school  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  philosophy,  facilities, 
funds,  and  faculty.  For  instance,  some 
small  schools  have  a  formal  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program  whereas  others  have  an 
informal  program;  in  each  type  of  school, 
then,  the  coaching  staff  will  have  to  be 
drawn  from  those  best  qualified,  whether 
they  be  teachers  or  physical  education 
personnel.  Formal  physical  education 
programs  are  more  common  in  the  larger 
schools  and  embrace  not  only  supervised 
exercise  and  athletics,  but  also  instruction 
in  health,  first  aid,  safety,  and  sports 
which  can  be  played  in  adult  life.  Even  in 
these  large  schools  the  qualifications  of 
the  various  faculty  members' will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  coach  of  an  individual 
sport  will  be  a  teacher  or  a  member  of  the 
physical  education  staff. 

Discussion 

(1)  Mr.  C.  L.  Renfro,  Principal  of  West 
Plains  High  School,  Missouri,  asked  Mr. 
Rothgeb  whether,  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  coach  has  thirty  hours  of  college 
physical  education,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  be  a  classroom  teacher  or  a  member 
of  the  physical  education  staff.  Mr.  Roth¬ 
geb  replied  that  there  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  when  a  coach  teaches  academic  sub¬ 
jects,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  assignment 
to  academic  subject  seems  to  be  a  “waste” 
of  the  physical  educational  training. 

(2)  Dr.  Russell  A.  Lane,  Principal  of 
Crispus  Attucks  High  School,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana,  stated  that  his  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  hired  primarily  as  teachers  and 
only  secondarily  as  coaches,  for  which 
work  they  receive  a  pay  increment.  He 
amplified  this  point  by  indicating  the 
academic  subjects  which  each  coach 
teaches.  This  situation  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because,  for  the  past  three 
years,  Crispus  Attucks  has  twice  won  the 
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Indiana  state  basketball  championship 
and  once  been  runner-up.  There  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  a  physical  education  instructor 
will  use  class  time  as  a  coaching  period.  A 
teacher-coach  fits  more  readily  into  the 
school  set-up  and  is  less  likely  to  be  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  of  winning  games. 

(3)  Mr.  Floyd  Miller,  University  of 
Nebraska  Department  of  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Nebraska  N.C.A.  State 
Committee,  commented  that  not  infre¬ 
quently  a  typical  coach  is  neither  a  good 
teacher  nor  a  good  physical  education  in¬ 
structor.  He  starts  his  career  as  a  “gifted” 
child  who  develops  his  athletic  prowess  to 
the  detriment  of  his  studies.  In  college, 
having  neither  the  time  for,  nor  the  inter¬ 
est  in,  academic  studies,  he  is  counseled  to 
devote  his  time  to  physical  education, 
shop  work,  social  studies,  and  other 
branches  which  will  be  less  demanding. 
As  a  result,  he  comes  into  the  teaching 
profession  with  the  name  of  a  “big  time” 
athlete,  with  semester  hours  in  physical 
education  and  social  studies,  but  with  a 
distortion  of  values  and  without  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education.  He  tends  to  pass  on 
his  values  to  those  committed  to  his 
charge  and  thereby  to  propagate  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  system.  Consequently,  both 
comp)etitive  athletics  and  the  teaching  of 
social  studies,  in  many  instances,  are  in  a 
very  unhealthy  state  since,  too  often,  they 
are  assigned  to  persons  who  are  essen¬ 
tially  uneducated.  The  only  salvation 
seems  to  lie  in  the  practice  of  hiring  men 
who  are  qualified  teachers  and  then  choos¬ 
ing  coaches  from  academic  teachers 
and  members  of  the  physical  education 
staff. 

(4)  The  following  practical  difficulty 
was  prop)osed  to  Mr.  Rothgeb.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  schools  sponsor  eight 
different  sports  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  physical  education  “majors” 
are  transferred  to  administration  or  the 
teaching  of  academic  subjects,  how  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  physical  education 
“majors,”  or  even  “minors,”  as  coaches  of 
all  those  sports? 


(s)  Mr.  Jess  W.  Matthews,  Principal  of 
Central  High  School,  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
coaches  largely  set  the  behavior  standards 
for  boys  in  high  school;  hence,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  selecting  only  men  of  high  caliber 
for  those  positions.  Thus  far,  the  coaches 
have  recognized  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  have  done  quite  well. 

(6)  Loss  of  class  time  was  proposed  as  a 
difficulty  for  the  teacher-coach  arrange¬ 
ment.  Almost  inevitably,  a  teacher  will 
lose  some  class  time  when  he  has  to  pre¬ 
pare  boys  for  a  game  which  will  be  played 
after  school  hours. 

(7)  Mr.  Floyd  Miller  again  arose  to 
point  out  that  a  solution  of  the  problem 
requires  a  re-evaluation  of  the  place  of 
competitive  athletics  in  the  secondary 
school  program.  Is  success  in  athletics  to 
be  considered  the  summation  of  a  good 
physical  education  program? 

(8)  At  the  request  of  one  of  the  group  a 
show  of  hands  was  called  for  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Should  coaches  be  physical  educa¬ 
tional  p)ersonnel  or  classroom  teachers?” 
A  rather  large  majority  favored  the  class¬ 
room  teachers. 

(9)  Attention  was  called  to  the  need  of 
a  philosophy  of  physical  education  and 
the  question  was  asked  whether  it  would 
not  be  the  function  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  formulate  such  a  philosophy  and 
set  of  objectives.  After  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  the  philosophy  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  principal,  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  board  of  education.  It 
was  emphasized,  however,  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  was  not  so  much  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  philosophy  as  the  determined 
courage  to  stand  by  it  and  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  the  exaggerated  desire  to  win. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  group  favored  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  as  coach  because,  what  he 
might  lack  in  physical  education  back¬ 
ground,  he  would  make  up  for  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  true  educational  values  and  in  the 
ability  to  view  athletics  in  their  proper 
prospective. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Donald  G.  Emery 


The  use  of  television  as  a  medium  for 
instruction  and  general  educational  pur¬ 
poses  is  now  sufficiently  widespread  to 
suggest  that  it  will  become  a  more  com¬ 
mon  part  of  the  educational  scene  in  the 
next  decade.  Recognizing  the  potential  of 
the  medium,  in  1953  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association 
created  a  Committee  on  Television.  Since 
its  inception  the  Committee  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  disseminate  to  member  institu¬ 
tions  information  concerning  practices 
and  findings  in  the  broad  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  television. 

Within  educational  ranks  reaction  to 
this  new  medium  as  an  educational  tool 
ranges  from  enthusiastic  endorsement  to 


total  rejection.  This  report  is  intended  to 
help  inform  school  administrators,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  professors  about  some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  may  be  stated  now  with 
reasonable  confidence. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that 
this  report  will  serve  also  to  encourage 
continued  experimentation  with  the  me¬ 
dium  of  television  in  the  educational  set¬ 
ting  so  that  we  may  arrive  soon  at  a  useful 
view  concerning  its  value  and  ultimate 
application. 

Though  the  report  reflects  a  joint  ef¬ 
fort  by  the  Committee,  individual  mem¬ 
bers  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
sections  of  the  report  bearing  their  names. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  ACTIVITY  IN  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— AN  OVERVIEW 

Richard  B.  Hull 


Two  North  Central  Association  mem¬ 
bers,  Iowa  State  College  and  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  respectively,  pioneered 
the  first  educationally-owned  television 
station  (WOI-TV)  and  the  first  television 
credit  course  (over  WEWS)  in  1950.  Two 
years  later  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  creating  a  new  type  of  sta¬ 
tion,  reserved  certain  television  channels 
for  exclusive  educational,  non-commercial 
use  (although  any  institution  has  the  op¬ 
tion  of  applying  for  an  available  commer¬ 
cial  television  channel).  There  are  now 
258  educational  television  (ETV)  chan¬ 
nels,  86  very  high  frequency  (VHF)  and 
173  ultra  high  frequency  (UHF).  Kansas 
State  College  made  the  first  application 
for  facilities  in  this  new  ETV  station 
category,  but  the  legislature  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  funds  for  construction.  Other  areas 
began  to  draft  station  plans. 

Some  institutions  set  up  ETV  produc¬ 
tion  centers  from  which  educational  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  sent  by  microwave  or  film 
(or  trouped  the  programs)  to  commercial 
station  transmitters  as  an  alternative  to 
building  transmitters  of  their  own.  Still 
other  institutions  became  interested  in 
closed  circuit  television,  using  the  instru¬ 
ment  as  a  device  for  direct  teaching, 
laboratory  observation,  student  training 
and  research.  Some  institutions  were  si¬ 
multaneously  active  in  all  three  of  these 
areas. 

By  195s,  growing  teacher  shortages, 
rising  educational  costs  and  the  impend¬ 
ing  deluge  of  students  had  made  television 
a  factor  in  the  thinking  of  many  public 
school,  college  and  university  administra¬ 
tors.  First  conceived  of  in  “broadcast” 
terms  for  free-choice  audiences  (an  alter¬ 
native  to  commercial  television  fare  for 
adults  and  out-of-school  children  and  as  a 
classroom  supplement)  ETV  was  now 
being  studied  as  a  “point-to-p>oint”  com¬ 
munications  device  for  direct  teaching, 


total  teaching  and  demonstration,  as  well 
as  supplementation  for  “captive  student 
audiences.”  Experiments  were  under  way 
to  determine  whether  television  might  im¬ 
prove  instruction,  permit  better  deploy¬ 
ment  of  teaching  personnel  in  some  sub¬ 
ject  areas.  It  was  also  thought  ETV 
might  possibly  provide  ways  to  meet  an 
enrollment  problem  for  which  conven¬ 
tional  projections  of  capital  plant  facil¬ 
ities  and  operating  costs  now  seemed  to 
provide  incomplete  answers. 

Television’s  ability  to  save  time  and 
diminish  distance,  to  provide  everyone 
with  a  “front-row  seat,”  to  make  a  single 
teacher  available  not  only  to  50  students 
but  to  500  or  5,000  in  certain  instruc¬ 
tional  application  (by  duplicating  and 
distributing  sound  and  sight  images) 
seemed  to  be  new  factors  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  equation. 

By  1957,  the  nineteen  North  Central 
Association  states  could  count  16  educa¬ 
tionally-owned  television  stations  on  the 
air  (three  of  them  commercially  operated) 
two  stations  under  actual  construction 
and  about  to  go  on  the  air,  five  stations 
holding  FCC  construction  permits,  three 
with  application  on  file  and  one  pending 
application.*  This  situation  is  shown  in 
Figure  i.  Wisconsin  and  Oklahoma  had 
blue-prints  for  state-wide  networks  and 
Ohio  had  such  a  plan  under  study.  At 
least  24  institutions  operated  production 
centers,  some  of  which  were  hardly  more 
than  rehearsal  rooms,  while  others  were 
completely  equipped  television  studios. 
Some  were  operated  in  conjunction  with 
an  ETV  station  owned  by  the  institution 
and  others  released  programs  over  com¬ 
mercial  station  transmitters.  At  least  48 
institutions  operated  closed  circuit  instal¬ 
lations  for  teaching,  demonstration  or  re- 

■  For  a  tabular  picture  of  ETV  development  in 
the  NCA  atatea,  see  Appendix  II. 
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Fig.  I.  Educational  Television  in  the  NCA  Area. 


search  uses.*  Some  medical  schools  had 
color  television  installations.  At  least  56 
institutions  had  offered — or  were  cur¬ 
rently  offering — courses  for  credit  over 
commercial  or  educational  television  sta¬ 
tions  or  both.  Development  was  proceed¬ 
ing  faster  than  data  could  be  collected. 

The  biggest  need  was  for  definitive  fac¬ 
tual  data  on  the  costs  and  uses  of  ETV  as 
a  supplementary  and  a  direct-teaching  de¬ 
vice  in  the  classroom  and  off  the  campus. 
The  place  of  television  in  the  administra- 

*  Some  institutions,  like  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Ohio  State  University,  now  had  several 
different  closed  circuit  installations;  data  were 
changing  so  rapidly  no  completely  accurate  total 
is  possible. 


tive  structure  of  the  university  or  the 
school,  its  precise  role  in  relationship  to 
teacher  shortages,  student  numbers  and 
capital  building  costs  need  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  School  systems  without  their  own 
access,  now  or  later,  to  any  kind  of  ETV 
station  have  special  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  to  which  city  or  county-wide  closed 
circuit  television  systems  may  provide  al¬ 
ternatives.  Architects  need  answers  to 
these  questions,  as  do  school  boards, 
teachers,  administrators  and  budget- 
makers.  A  new  dimension  of  educational 
method  requires  expierimental  explora¬ 
tion.  Adult  and  continuing  education,  as 
well  as  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education,  need  to  be  part  of  this  service. 


STUDENTS  AND  LEARNING 
Wanda  B.  Mitchell 


Considerable  research  on  how  well 
students  learn  on  television  as  compared 
to  regular  classrooms  indicates  that  stu¬ 
dents  can,  and  do,  learn  well  when  in¬ 
structed  by  television.  Of  the  fifty-odd 
studies  reported  on  this  question,  there 
has  been  only  one  case  in  which  a  definite 
superiority  was  found  for  face-to-face  in¬ 
struction.  More  recent  studies  at  Purdue 
University  and  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  indicate,  however,  that  a  more  care¬ 
ful  study  of  this  question  by  means  of  bet¬ 
ter  tests  and  more  careful  experimental 
control  is  warranted.  Test  scores  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston  students  taking  psy¬ 
chology  and  biology  showed  no  significant 
difference  between  television  students  and 
regular  classroom  students.  Similarly,  at 
Penn  State  University  test  results  in 
chemistry,  psychology,  and  psychology  of 
marriage  showed  no  significant  differences 
between  students  in  the  classroom  with 
the  instructor  and  those  viewing  on  tele¬ 
vision.  No  significant  differences  for  the 
television  group  were  discovered  in  high 
school  telecasts  in  physics  and  algebra  in 
the  schools  of  Chicago;  however,  a  definite 
superiority  was  shown  by  the  TV  stu¬ 
dents  in  Michigan  State’s  televised  typing 
lessons. 

Results  of  an  experiment  with  3,000 
Army  reservists  indicate  that  after  six 
weeks  officers  retained  85  percent  of  the 
instruction  material  received  by  tele¬ 
vision,  and  enlisted  men  retained  6$  per¬ 
cent.  In  a  comparison  of  the  relative  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  instruction  by  television, 
by  reading,  by  radio  and  by  lecture,  the 
follow-up  study  eight  months  later  re¬ 
vealed  the  same  rank  ordering  of  the 
effectiveness  from  immediate  post-test. 

Although  practically  every  subject  in 
the  school  and  college  curriculum  has  been 
taught  by  television,  there  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  evidence  regarding  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  television  in  dif¬ 
ferent  subject  matter  areas.  Science  and 


similar  demonstration  lessons  have 
proved  popular.  Content  areas  in  which 
visual  aids  and  magnified  detail  are  im¬ 
portant  appear  to  lend  themselves  well 
to  this  medium. 

The  development  and/or  restructuring 
of  students’  attitudes  while  learning  by 
television  needs  critical  attention.  Be¬ 
cause  the  testing  of  attitudes  and  appre¬ 
ciation  is  so  difficult,  there  is  no  large 
body  of  information  available  in  this  area. 
Followup  studies  for  an  art  and  science 
television  series  in  the  intermediate 
grades  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  reveal  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils  towards  more  favorable  attitudes 
toward  art  and  science.  The  successful 
advertising  campaigns  of  commercial 
programs  provide  evidence  that  attitudes 
can  be  effectively  altered  and  developed. 

The  difference  in  mental  abilities  as 
related  to  equal  effectiveness  of  learning  is 
a  problem  of  television  teaching.  In  tests 
with  Army  basic  trainees  no  differences 
were  found  between  televised  and  regular 
instruction  with  the  high  mental  ability 
groups  and  in  seven  of  the  seventeen 
tests  used  with  low  ability  groups.  In  ten 
of  the  seventeen  tests,  however,  there 
were  significant  differences  favoring  in¬ 
struction  by  television.  Visual  aids,  an 
effective  device  in  working  with  low  abil¬ 
ity  students,  can  be  even  more  effective 
in  the  television  medium. 

Television  provides  a  learning  situa¬ 
tion  not  equaled  by  instructional  film. 
The  latter  cannot  be  kept  up-to-date  as 
can  live  television  presentation.  Science 
films,  in  particular,  cannot  be  reissued 
often  enough  to  keep  pace  with  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field.  Furthermore, 
television  camera  techniques,  including 
close-ups,  have  proved  to  be  effective 
and  dramatic.  The  immediacy  of  a  live, 
on-the-spot  telecast  has  a  realistic  mo¬ 
tivation  which  arouses  and  keeps  interest. 

Furthermore,  television  becomes  the 
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vehicle  for  the  presentation  of  the  films 
themselves.  When  instructional  films  are 
shown  via  the  television  camera  chain, 
they  become  a  more  integral  part  of  the 
lesson.  Turning  on  a  television  set  is  less 
obtrusive  and  less  diverting  than  setting 
up  a  screen  and  projector  and  turning  off 
the  lights. 

Does  the  attention  span  of  the  televi¬ 
sion  learner  differ  from  that  of  the  regular 
classroom  learner?  There  is  little  research 
evidence  to  indicate  how  much,  if  any, 
difference  exists  between  the  regular 
classroom  student  and  the  television  stu¬ 
dent  in  respect  to  the  attention  span  and 
the  intensity  of  interest.  The  average  time 
used  for  both  credit  and  non-credit 
courses  offered  by  television  is  thirty 
minutes.  The  most  common  time  for  in¬ 
school  viewing  periods  is  15  to  30  minutes. 
A  team  of  researchers  surveying  Army 
television  training  recommended  that  in¬ 
struction  by  television  be  limited  to  four 
hours  a  day  with  each  session  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  30  minutes.  The  traditional  time 
segments  of  television  stations  and  school 
room  schedules  tend  to  set  the  average 
instructional  p>eriod. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  learner 
toward  instruction  by  television?  As 
might  be  expected,  the  attitude  of  the 
adult  taking  courses  by  television  is 
highly  favorable.  When  college  students 
have  been  asked  to  compare  their  tele¬ 
vision  courses  with  a  regular  classroom 
course,  they  have  tended  to  be  neutral  or 
slightly  favorable  toward  the  former. 
The  novelty  of  this  medium  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes  may  tend  to  influence 
opinion  for  some  time.  There  appears  to 
be  a  negative  relationship  between  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  television  instruction  and 
year  in  school.  Grade  school  pupils 
readily  accept  it,  whereas  secondary 


school  students  show  some  negative  feel¬ 
ings  toward  it.  In  some  recent  studies,  | 
at  Purdue  University  for  instance,  ex-  1 
posure  to  television  instruction  seems  to  | 
heighten  negative  reactions  toward  it. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  the  wearing  off 
of  the  novelty  effect.'  Regardless  of  stu¬ 
dent  attitudes  toward  acceptance  of 
television,  achievement  is  not  affected. 
Attitude  studies  made  at  Penn  State 
University  in  chemistry,  psychology  of 
marriage,  and  psychology  indicated  no 
definite  trends,  but  the  majority  of 
students  thought  they  were  learning 
about  the  same  or  a  little  less  (on  a  five- 
point  scale)  through  television.  In  com-  1 
paring  psychology  with  other  courses,  1 
the  regular  lecture  students  rated  psy¬ 
chology  higher  than  the  television  group. 

Instructional  television  places  more 
responsibility  on  the  learner  and  requires  j 
him  to  become  more  independent  in  di-  1 
recting  his  own  activities.  The  difficulty  I 
of  asking  questions  and  of  requesting  the  ’ 
repetition  of  instructions  motivates  more 
attentive  listening  and  concentration. 

What  are  the  best  learning  conditions? 

In  studio  or  classroom?  In  small  or  large 
groups?  With  or  without  proctors?  With 
or  without  intercommunication?  Car¬ 
penter  and  Greenhill  at  Penn  State  Uni-  I 
versity  have  made  careful  studies  in  these  I 
areas  and  have  found  no  significant 
differences  between  size  of  viewing  group, 
location  of  viewing  group,  amount  of 
proctoring  or  supervision.  Although  the 
use  of  a  “talk-back”  system  has  been 
successful  in  some  instances,  in  other  | 
cases  such  provision  has  not  been  helpful 
because  of  the  number  of  trivial  and  ir¬ 
relevant  questions. 

Research  findings  to  date  encourage  the 
continued  use  of  television  as  an  effective 
medium  for  learning.  I 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING 
Lawrence  E.  McKune 


There  are  few  arguments  to  indicate 
that  television  is  not  effective,  and  as 
yet  there  is  not  enough  definitive  re¬ 
search  to  support  optimum  educational 
use.  It  would  seem  that  the  best  that 
educators  can  do  for  the  present  is  to 
accept  available  research  findings  and  to 
project  experimentally,  for  their  own  in¬ 
stitutions,  extended  utilization.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  this  open-minded,  straight-for¬ 
ward  approach  is  logical,  teachers  may 
want  to  think  through  ways  to  achieve  a 
sensible  perspective  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  television  in  education. 

It  is  the  most  communicable,  the  most 
complete  audio-visual  medium  available 
to  us,  and  its  communicability  is  matched 
by  its  complexity.  Television,  more  than 
other  audio-visual  media,  requires  com¬ 
petent  technicians.  These  technicians 
may  be  trained  students,  permanent  en¬ 
gineering  personnel  or  members  of  the 
teaching  staff.  Whoever  they  are,  by  the 
very  nature  of  television  communication, 
they  are  essential  to  whatever  lessons 
teachers  will  telecast.  Teaching  proceeds 
in  a  new  and  more  complex  dimension. 
The  degree  of  complexity  makes  neces¬ 
sary  the  cooperative  assistance  of  other 
teachers  and  students  as  auxiliary  com¬ 
municators  for  integrated  projection  of  a 
single  lesson.  Teaching  is  not  done  by  the 
teacher  alone  on  television.  His  best 
teaching  can  be  accomplished  only  when 
harmony  and  understanding  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  team  prevails. 

The  involvement  of  persons  other  than 
the  teacher  in  this  presentation  need  not 
be  disturbing.  The  pattern  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  interdejjendence,  which  in¬ 
creases  daily  for  necessities  of  modern 
living,  is  of  first  importance  in  using  in¬ 
volved  methods  of  transmission  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  television  teacher  who  faces 
facts  head-on,  as  teachers  usually  do,  will 
find  great  satisfaction  and  much  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  in  mastering  this  me¬ 


dium,  making  its  techniques  serve  well  a 
fresh  pattern  of  visualization  in  teaching. 
However,  television  will,  with  an  eye  more 
perceptive  than  the  most  careful  sujjer- 
visor,  penetrate  depths  of  personality, 
knowledge,  and  understanding  thereby 
revealing  the  teacher  as  he  is.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  “as  he  is”  will  in 
varying  degree  be  as  his  teaching  team 
has  made  him. 

Teachers,  working  with  honesty,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  enthusiasm,  will  find  tele¬ 
vision  a  strong  ally,  projecting  personal 
warmth  and  directness  in  the  charac- 
terestic  pattern  students  have  learned  to 
expect. 

The  teacher  should  view  television  as  a 
facility  to  be  used  with  impunity,  ap>- 
proaching  the  camera  as  through  it  were 
a  student,  and  utilizing  those  techniques 
and  materials  which,  as  a  teacher,  he  has 
found  most  satisfactory.  Very  likely  as 
the  teacher  works  with  the  new  medium 
he  will  find  many  visualizations  of  ideas 
and  content  which  are  stronger  than  those 
experienced  in  regular  class.  He  will 
discover  television  as  a  great  illuminator. 
Experience  indicates  that  it  is  also  a 
strong  intensifier.  Teachers  should,  of 
course,  be  realistic  in  preparation  and 
presentation,  selecting  materials  for  in¬ 
tensification  and  illumination  which  are 
clearly  motivated  by  the  lesson  and  the 
teaching  needs. 

The  medium  is  a  transmitter — not  a 
transformer.  The  representations  made  in 
the  teaching  process  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  audience  exactly  as  presented — that 
representation  is  infallible.  Many  of  the 
techniques  are  new,  and  results  of  their 
use  unexplored.  It  behooves  the  teacher 
to  study  television,  to  learn  its  advantages 
and  limitations,  and  to  explore  the  service 
it  affords.  In  this  as  in  other  preparation 
for  teaching,  status — personal  authority — 
depends  upon  mastery  of  television  as  a 
tool  of  teaching. 
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Students  and  teachers  have  not  changed 
very  much,  but  the  facilities  linking 
teacher  and  student  in  the  learning 
processes  have  changed.  The  “log”  con¬ 
cept  is  useful  no  more.  Both  the  teacher 
and  the  learner  need  psychological  aware¬ 
ness  of  increased  complexities  inherent  in 
using  modern  devices  for  communication. 
Teaching  requires  concise  well-organized 
knowledge,  facility  with  words,  and  a 
good  deal  of  “thinkabilitation.”  It  always 
has. 

Most  teachers  agree  that  to  communi¬ 
cate  well  requires  “know-how”  and 
“know-when.”  Television  intensifies  this 
need.  Its  use  for  teaching  makes  knowl¬ 
edge  irreplaceable.  Teachers  who  by  in¬ 
clination  or  training  cling  to  traditional 
methodology,  both  for  presentation  and 
preparation,  may  find  it  difficult  to 
utilize  successfully  the  learning  concepts 
televised  education  stimulates.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  teacher  will  make  an  initial 
attempt,  if  he  will  try  the  new  medium 
in  good  conscience,  observable  results 
will  reveal  definite  advantages. 

Television  properly  used  captures  and 
holds  the  attention  better  than  do  other 
communications  media.  The  viewer’s  at¬ 
tention  can  be  selected,  focused,  con¬ 
centrated.  Lessons  can  be  manipulated 
for  systematic  learning  with  lasting  im¬ 
pact.  Every  student  in  a  large  room  can 
maintain  direct  eye  contact  with  the 
teacher.  Competent  teachers  are  able  to 
instill  in  the  student  the  feeling  of  direct 
two-way  communication. 

Although  some  educators  feel  television 
has  restrictive  areas  of  effectiveness  for 
teaching,  others  hold  that  problems  of  use 
likely  result  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  or 
inept  application  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Daily  observations  reveal 
the  great  range  of  information  which 
emanates  from  the  networks,  belting  the 
masses  consciously  or  unconsciously  with 
great  impact.  This  impact,  demonstrated 
often  in  very  unlikely  programs,  belies 
restrictions  arbitrarily  placed  upon  suit¬ 
ability  of  educational  content  for  the 
medium.  The  educator  who  believes  sub¬ 
ject  matter  areas  in  systematic  instruc¬ 


tional  pattern  are  unsuited  for  television 
may  more  accurately  believe  that  the 
limitation  lies  within  the  teacher  in  trans¬ 
mitting  the  lessons  he  wishes  to  teach. 
There  is  no  miracle  in  television  presen¬ 
tation.  All  of  us  must  learn  to  use  it  well. 
The  medium  has  not  been  used  enough  to 
yield  conclusive  answers. 

There  are  common  techniques  which, 
though  useful  in  everyday  speech,  arc 
forgotten  in  the  television  situation.  In 
front  of  the  cameras,  ideas  feel  naked  and 
are  projected  often  with  an  air  of  apology 
(or  shame).  It  is  much  the  same  discom¬ 
fort  a  teacher  feels  when  presenting  les¬ 
sons  for  which  preparation  is  incomplete. 
Experience  plus  the  opportunity  to  know 
how  well  he  is  projecting  the  material  on 
television,  how  well  he  is  teaching,  will 
remove  most  difficulty. 

Having  addressed  himself  to  the  study 
and  work  necessary  in  the  process  of 
becoming  a  teacher;  having  developed 
w'ith  understanding  a  pattern  of  work 
which  permits  him  to  be  objective  about 
his  accomplishments;  and  having  dispelled 
delusions  of  achievement  by  miracle,  the 
teacher  can  teach  whatever,  whenever 
and  however  he  chooses.  This  he  should  do 
with  clarity,  economy  and  relevance; 
structured  on  objectives  which  are  in 
truth  specific,  unified,  dynamic,  and  in 
some  way  attractive. 

Teachers  and  students  alike  work  best 
and  accomplish  most  when  an  atmosphere 
of  optimism  and  freedom  prevails  in  the 
teaching-learning  process.  Televised  ed¬ 
ucation  is  a  natural  and  effective  aid.  Its 
place  in  the  national  scene  includes  our 
schools. 

*  *  * 

What  are  the  oral  considerations  for 
teaching  by  television? 

I.  Voice 

The  teacher  should  s|>eak  in  his  normal,  con¬ 
versational  tone. 

3.  Vocabulary 

A  simple  vocabulary  which  will  enable  the  per¬ 
former  to  express  himself  clearly  and  concisely 
should  be  used.  He  should  economize  in  words 
and  come  directly  to  the  point. 

3.  Questions 

All  questions  should  be  direct.  Questions  should 
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not  be  prefaced  with  such  statements  as  “I  would 
like  to  ask,”  or  “Would  you  tell  me,”  etc.  Com¬ 
plex  questions  should  not  be  asked. 

4.  Errors 

Correct  errors  naturally.  If  the  performer  has 
trouble  with  a  dry  throat,  fuzzy  lone  or  similar 
irregularity,  he  should  correct  it  naturally  by 
clearing  his  throat,  taking  a  drink  of  water,  or  in 
any  other  natural  way.  Attach  neither  more  or 
less  importance  to  errors  than  they  deserve. 

5.  Habitual  Speech  Patterns 

Some  [>eople  have  develo{)ed  sfieech  patterns 
such  as  a  rising  inflection  at  the  end  of  each 
thought,  overemphasizing  the  same  words — the 
first  or  the  last — in  each  thought,  etc.  These  pat¬ 
terns  tend  toward  monotony. 

How  is  preparation  for  television 
teaching  different  from  traditional  teach¬ 
ing? 

1.  The  teacher  should  arrive  before  class  in  time  to 
check  “on  camera”  the  materials  he  wishes  to  use 
for  the  lesson. 

2.  He  should  prepare  a  “run-down”  or  sequence  of 
the  elements  to  be  used,  indicating  the  pattern  of 
movement,  the  close-ups  of  detailed  work,  charts, 
graphs  or  other  materials.  These  are  necessary 
arrangements  for  smooth  technical  operation. 

3.  He  should  indicate  approximate  time  required  for 
each  segment  of  the  lesson  and  arrange  the  cues 
necessary  for  easy  transition. 

4.  The  emphasis  needed  for  the  lesson  should  be 
clearly  interpreted  with  a  technical  crew  enabling 
them  to  provide  the  proper  emphasis  for  direct 
camera  work. 

5.  The  teacher  should  determine  with  the  help  of  the 
technicians  the  necessary  time  intervals  for  ef¬ 
fective  camera  use  on  visual  materials. 

a.  Teach  the  camera  as  a  student  at  close  range 
and  with  direct  eye-contact,  turning  to  demon¬ 
strate  as  needed. 

b.  Explain  as  you  demonstrate.  The  showing  and 
explaining  are  simultaneous. 


c.  Demonstrate  or  show  only  important  ele¬ 
ments,  in  well-ordered  fashion,  avoiding  clut¬ 
ter  or  too  much  material  at  one  time. 

d.  Use  only  well  motivated  visual  materials, 
movements,  film  clips,  slides  or  special  eflects. 

e.  Pace  your  lesson  for  the  viewer.  Use  silent  in¬ 
tervals  for  emphasis  and  relief.  Learn  to  “teach 
as  a  viewer.” 

What  are  reactions  of  teachers  who 
have  taught  by  television? 

I.  Requirements  of  the  television  medium  are  dif¬ 
ferent — they  must  be  learned  and  understood  if 
one  is  to  do  effective  teaching. 

а.  Pre-planning  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
bringing  to  sharp  focus  the  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  teacher. 

3.  In  telecourse  instruction,  the  instructor  must 
realize  that  television  is  serving  him,  and  he 
must  not  be  enslaved  by  it. 

4.  Production  meetings  to  work  out  rundown  of 
program,  check  visual  materials,  time  segments 
and  orient  guests  are  a  necessary  part  of  smooth 
operation.  Preparation  for  teaching  must  be 
thorough. 

5.  The  instructor  tended  to  “point  up”  his  televi¬ 
sion  sessions. 

б.  Good  teachers  are  generally  good' regardless  of 
instructional  medium. 

7.  Those  who  teach  must  have  facility  with  words 
and  psychological  awareness  of  the  medium’s 
strengths  and  limitations  in  the  learning 
process.  Television  becomes  an  arduous  task 
only  when  teacher  and  producer  fail  to  under¬ 
stand. 

8.  Television  demands  greater  sustained  energy, 
perceptual  vitality,  physical  aliveness  and  last¬ 
ing  integrity. 

9.  The  level  of  learning  in  point  of  progress 
equalled  or  exceeded  levels  of  learning  by  earlier 
regular  classroom  groups. 

10.  Academic  standards  can  be  maintained  at  high 
level  in  television  classes. 


SUPERINTENDENTS,  PRINCIPALS,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION 

Robert  L.  Fleming 

Parents  are  always  rather  pleased  Monthly,  1955,  with  this  statement: 
when  a  relative  or  a  neighbor  says  of  one  “When  good  teachers  themselves  are 
of  the  youngsters,  “He  is  going  to  be  a  stimulated  by  educational  television,  I 
fine  young  gentleman.  He  may  be  Presi-  shall  have  no  fears  about  the  rest  of  the 
dent  some  day.  Just  wait’n  see.”  And  audience.” 

pleased  they  should  be.  It  does  not  mat-  Educators  continue  to  laud  television, 
ter  that  the  future  president,  on  that  the  “transilluminator”  of  our  modern 
very  morning,  set  fire  to  the  living  room  communications  world,  as  the  best  and 
curtains  to  make  sure  they  were  fireproof  most  useful  of  the  mass  media.  Dr.  George 
— as  the  man  in  the  store  said  they  were.  S.  Stoddard,  Department  of  Institutional 
Teachers  share  the  same  feeling  of  grati-  Research  and  Educational  Planning,  New 
tude  when  parents  are  generous  in  their  York  University,  in  a  speech  given  in 
praise  of  the  remarkable  improvements  New  York  on  September  15,  1955,  stated 
the  teacher  was  able  to  bring  about  in  the  that  he  believes  “When  we  get  talent  and 
youngster  during  the  term — even  though  techniques  together — our  great  men,  our 
a  slight  grimace  may  echo  previous  pain  great  plays,  our  great  ideas — working 
in  curbing  the  young  executive’s  satanic  through  striking  techniques,  then  some- 
impulses.  These  are  universal  patterns  of  thing  memorable  will  happen.”  Educa- 
things  as  they  are,  which  suggest,  I  think,  tors  have  begun  work  on  closed  circuit 
something  of  the  process  by  which  tele-  television  from  elementary  through  col- 
vision  as  a  facility  for  education  must  lege  levels.  They  are  discovering  that 
grow  up.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  memorable  lessons  do  occur  with  increas- 
setting  up  and  administering  a  television  ing  strength  and  frequency.  Good  teachers 
facility  for  the  teacher’s  use  are  in  some-  find  challenge  in  teaching  by  television,  in 
what  the  position  of  parents.  extra  hours  for  preparation,  individual 

In  1951,  Russell  E.  Helmick,  Principal  guidance  and  just  plain  “thinkin’  ”  time, 
of  Holmes  High  School,  Covington,  Most  of  the  experience  gained  from  tele- 
Kentucky,  conducted  a  limited  study  of  vision  teaching  points  up  the  need  for 
television  as  a  teaching  tool.  His  first  fresh  presentation  techniques  and  very 
question  to  superintendents,  principals,  carefully  planned  lessons.  Teachers  place 
and  teachers  was  “Do  you  feel  that  there  these  responsibilities  for  improved  teach- 
is  any  place  in  the  educational  program  ing  upon  themselves  in  response  to  their 
for  television  programs  designed  for  own  reactions  to  viewing  on  monitor  or 
school  use?”  Ninety-four  percent  of  the  kinescope  “just  how  they  look”  while 
group,  sup>erintendents,  principals,  su-  teaching,  and  of  greater  importance  “how 
pervisors  and  teachers,  694  in  all,  said  the  lesson  stacks  up.”  It  seems  there  is 
yes.  Ninety-two  percent  stated  they  be-  often  some  difference  in  the  way  they 
lieved  in  it  as  a  teaching  tool.  thought  “things"  were  and  “things" 

Reported  research  on  television  shows  viewed  in  process,  on-the-air.  In  conse- 
that  in  the  areas  of  teaching  and  learning  quence  the  w'ell-intentioned,  competent 
the  medium  communicates  very  well;  teacher  goes  about  “sharpening  up.” 
that  it  is  an  effective  facility  for  educa-  Dr.  David  Henry,  President  of  the  Uni- 
tional  use  though  admittedly  still  in  its  versity  of  Illinois,  in  a  speech  presented  at 
infancy.  Mr.  Leland  Hazard,  Vice-Presi-  the  Twenty-fifth  Institute  of  Education 
dent  and  General  Counsel,  Pittsburgh  by  radio  and  television  at  Columbus, 
Glass  Company,  concluded  an  article  on  Ohio,  said,  “the  sincerity  and  integrity  of 
educational  television  for  the  Atlantic  purpose  of  the  educator  are  basic  to  teach- 
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ing  effectiveness  .  .  .  the  good  teacher 
establishes  a  mutuality  of  interest  .  .  . 
television  and  radio  through  the  good 
teacher  can  capture  the  human  element, 
and  when  it  is  done,  the  effect  is  magnified 
beyond  what  the  individual  can  do  .  .  . 
there  is  a  common  ground  between  educa¬ 
tional  and  commercial  broadcasting  .  .  . 
in  management  and  administration.  Dif¬ 
ferences  are  vital  and  must  not  be  ob¬ 
scured.” 

“i.  There  is  a  difference  in  purpose — the  one  enter¬ 
tains,  the  other  teaches. 

“a.  There  is  a  difference  in  techniques — the  one  de¬ 
pends  upon  showmanship  to  command  atten¬ 
tion,  the  other  upon  concern  of  the  listener  to 
learn. 

“3.  There  is  a  difference  in  measured  achievement — 
the  one  counts  ears,  the  other  counts 
minds  . . . .” 

No  one  has  said  that  television  will 
solve  electronically  the  teacher-supply 
problem  by  having  one  teacher  expand  his 
classroom  to  astronomical  figures.  The 
medium  has  proved  in  early  experimenta¬ 
tion  that  it  can  be  an  effective  tool  for 
instruction.  Many  educators  believe  this 
to  be  its  greatest  potential  for  our  system 
of  education.  In  this  light,  users  of  the 
medium  must  assume  responsibility  to¬ 
ward  every  one  concerned  with  classroom 
learning  situations.  Parents,  teachers  and 
pupils  must  study  television  to  find  its 
real  instructional  advantages  and  limita¬ 
tions.  They  must  so  direct  its  use  that  it 
will  help  solve  the  immediate  problems 
of  education.  We  are  reminded  constantly 
that  the  “learner  does  the  learning,”  and 
that  as  he  learns  he  is  entitled  to  the  very 
best,  the  most  effective  tools  available,  to 
help  him  accomplish  learning.  Television 
represents  an  expansion  of  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  present  at  one  time,  in  their 
best  manner,  a  thoroughly  prepared  les- 
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son  for  a  given  day.  Time  ordinarily 
spent  in  needless  repetition  of  the  same 
lesson  for  other  sections  can  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  by  the  teacher  for  individual 
instruction  for  his  students.  He  can  enrich 
the  teacher-pupil  relationship  with  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  freedom  not  otherwise  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  administrator’s  concerns  with  the 
uses  of  television  are  not  with  reductions 
of  staff  or  of  the  building  program.  He 
wants  and  soon  he  must  have  feasible  and 
effective  means  for  extending  his  teachers 
and  enlarging  his  facilities.  He  knows 
his  school  will  have  many,  many  more 
students  who  need  and  deserve  excellent 
educational  advantages.  With  the  school 
system  full  to  overflowing  and  qualified 
teachers  in  short  supply,  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  faced  with  finding  a  way. 
No  complete  answer  is  at  hand — the 
dilemma  remains.  As  a  partial  answer, 
however,  television  facilities  should  not  be 
overlooked.  With  its  easy  expansibility, 
pressures  of  numbers  and  space  can  be 
alleviated  without  diminishing  quality  or 
quantity  of  bonafide  educational  ex¬ 
periences. 

More  important  than  the  physical  es- 
pansion  which  the  administrator  dis¬ 
covers  is  possible  with  television,  he  will 
be  able  for  the  first  time  since  the  deluge 
of  students  began,  to  give  his  teachers  a 
“break.”  Time  will  be  available  for  help¬ 
ing  the  individual,  for  helping  the  “learner 
to  learn,”  enriching  the  pupil-teacher  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  in  a  measure  restoring  to  the 
teacher  those  satisfactions  which  are  a 
cherished  part  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Television  can  give  this  and  more — the 
extent  is  squarely  up  to  us.  It  is  to  this 
expansion  of  opportunity  that  all  of  us 
must  look. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES 
Leslie  E.  Brown 


Because  of  the  myriad  circumstances 
under  which  educational  institutions  use 
television  in  their  instructional  programs, 
it  is  not  possible  to  describe  briefly  any 
one  “best”  administrative  structure  or 
outline  any  one  “best”  set  of  adminis¬ 
trative  policies. 

Administrative  organization  and  pol¬ 
icies  take  their  shape  from  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  institution  and  from 
the  character  and  extent  of  resources 
available  to  accomplish  those  purp>oses. 
In  the  case  of  television,  therefore,  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure  and  policies  take 
their  shape  from  the  purposes  and  objec¬ 
tives  which  the  institution  has  in  mind  in 
its  utilization  of  television  and  from  the 
character  and  extent  of  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  television  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  appreciable 
number  of  secondary  schools  or  colleges 
where  the  situations  are  sufficiently  sim¬ 
ilar  to  warrant  recommending  any  one 
administrative  structure  as  optimum. 

Some  institutions  own  their  own  sta¬ 
tions,  some  participate  in  one  way  or 
another  in  a  community-owned  station, 
others  used  limited  time  available  on  a 
commercial  station,  and  still  others  are 
engaged  only  in  closed  circuit  television. 
Each  institution  varies  from  others  in  the 
amount  of  resources,  of  faculty,  space 
and  money  which  it  plans  to  devote  to 
instructional  television.  Each  institution 
has  its  own  objectives  in  mind  when  it 
undertakes  to  use  television  in  its  in¬ 
structional  programs.  Secondary  schools 
are  organized  differently  from  colleges 
and  hence  have  need  for  an  administra¬ 
tive  pattern  for  television  that  is  different 
from  that  of  colleges.  At  this  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  use  of  this  new  me¬ 
dium,  it  may  even  be  unwise  to  suggest 
any  “ideal”  administrative  structure  for 
television. 

Despite  these  wide  variations,  however, 
some  principles  of  organization  have 


emerged  which  seem  to  have  general 
application.^ 

I.  Academic  control  over  courses  to  be  offered,  se¬ 
lection  of  teaching  personnel,  admission  to 
courses  and  standards  of  achievement  required 
should  be  vested  in  the  same  authority  as  for 
traditional  classroom  courses. 

3.  The  process  of  administering  televised  education, 
i.e.,  mechanics  of  admission,  registration,  supply¬ 
ing  materials,  handling  homework  assignments, 
etc.,  should  in  so  far  as  possible  utilize  the  same 
administrative  organization  as  other  forms  of  in¬ 
struction.  In  general,  institutions  have  utilized 
the  administrative  machinery  of  their  adult  or 
extension  division.  ' 

3.  Lines  of  responsibility  for  the  administering  of 
educational  television  programs  must  be  clearly 
drawn  and  understood. 

4.  General  policy  control  over  the  educational  tele-  : 
vision  program  should  be  centered  in  an  authority  I 
representative  of  the  administration,  the  teaching  i 
faculty  and  the  divisions  responsible  for  adult  or  I 
extension  instruction. 

5.  Television  teaching  assignments  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  part  of  the  regular  teaching  load.  (The 
majority  of  colleges  which  are  televising  courses 
for  credit  allow  two  hours’  teaching  credit  for 
each  semester  hour  of  teaching  load  on  televi¬ 
sion.) 

6.  There  needs  to  be  adequate  provision  for  regular 
and  systematic  production  of  audio-visual  aids 
e^)ecially  adapt^  to  television  use.  The  regular 
audio-visual  aids  department  may  be  equipped  to  1 
do  this.  In  other  cases  the  academic  department 
responsible  for  the  particular  course  produces  its 
own  aids.  In  still  other  situations  the  television 
station  has  a  production  department  for  these 
teaching  aids. 

7.  There  must  be  adequate  provision  clearly  defined 
for  close  collaboration  of  the  instructor  with  the 
producer,  director  and  technicians  of  the  station.  ^ 
Producer,  directors  and  technicians  are  there  to 
serve  the  teachers,  to  point  out  the  limitations  of 
the  medium,  and  also  its  special  opportunities 
and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  more  com¬ 
plete  utilization  of  its  potentialities. 

8.  TTie  previously  listed  points  tend  to  apply  in  par-  i 
ticular  to  college  level  instructional  television  | 
though  the  principles  indicated  have  validity  for 
secondary  schools  also.  As  more  secondary 
schools  enter  the  field  of  instructional  television, 
they  will  want  to  fit  the  use  of  the  medium  into 
their  regular  academic,  administrative  and  audio¬ 
visual  practices  and  policies. 

‘  See  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the 

North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  October,  tgU- 
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I  COST  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The  cost  of  installing  television  equip- 
I  ment  in  a  school  building  so  that  educa- 
1  tional  telecasts  may  be  originated  and 
received  in  the  same  building  (closed  cir¬ 
cuit  system)  is  not  widely  understood  by 
schoolmen.  In  general,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  cost  of  such  equipment  is  pro- 
.  hibitive. 

I  To  secure  reliable  information  about 
1  costs,  the  Committee  invited  five  manu- 
I  facturers  of  closed  circuit  television  equip- 
I  ment  to  provide  estimates  for  installing 
I  suitable  minimum  equipment  in  a  typical 
school  building.  Three  companies  pro¬ 
vided  the  following  information. 

Based  upon  the  above  table  a  two  class- 

Iroom  closed  circuit  system  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  a  minimum  investment  of 
$7,200.  Unusual  installation  problems 
j  and  above-minimum  equipment  would 
j  increase  the  figure.  In  anticipating  the 
I  cost  of  a  closed  circuit  system  it  is  realistic 


Manufacturiss’  General  Cost  Estimate  to 
Provide  and  Install  Closed  Circuit 
Television  Equipment  in  a  Typical 
School  Building 


Co. 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Cost 

Opti¬ 

mum 

Cost 

Originating  Classroom 

X 

$6,600 

$13,000 

(3  Cameras) 

Y 

7,000 

13,000 

Z 

— 

15,000 

Receiving  Classroom 

X 

600 

1,000 

(2  Receivers) 

Y 

Soo 

soo 

Z 

700 

— 

Additional  Receiving 

X 

600 

850 

Rooms  (each) 

Y 

SOO 

soo 

Z 

600 

600 

to  include  about  one-half  time  salary  for 
a  maintenance  engineer  who  may  be 
otherwise  employed  in  the  community  or 
the  school  system.  High  school  students 
can  operate  closed  circuit  equipment 
without  incurring  operator  costs. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  AND  SERVICE  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

American  Council  on  Education,  Committee  on  Television  '' 

178s  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Smith,  Secretary,  HUdson  3-6620 

Publishes  newsletter.  Has  information  on  closed  circuit  and  telecourses.  Concerned  with  £TV  policy 
developments  transcending  all  levels  of  education. 

Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center  (ETRC) 

1610  Washtenaw  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  NOrmandy  3-2476 

H.  K.  Newburn,  President;  Robert  Hudson,  Program  Coordinator;  Kenneth  Yourd,  Business  Manager  & 
Legal  Counsel;  George  L.  Hall,  Development  Director;  Ryland  W.  Crary,  Educational  Director;  Kenneth 
Christiansen,  Program  Manager 

National  educational  television  program  service  for  educational  and  commercial  stations.  Research 
data  and  general  information  on  all  phases  of  ETV  movement.  Publishes  newsletter. 

Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television  (JCET) 

1783  Massachusetts  Avenue,  JV.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  HUdson  3-6628 
Ralph  Steele,  Executive  Director 

Embraces  all  major  national  educational  organizations  (NEA,  Land  Grant  Colleges,  PTA,  etc.).  Pro¬ 
vides  level  and  engineering  advice  on  ETV  station  application  and  construction,  Liaison  with  FCC  for 
education.  Publishes  “Factsheet,”  a  running  inventory  of  ETV  stations  on  the  air  and  pending.  Prepares 
directors  ETV  stations  and  personnel. 

National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB) 

14  Gregory  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
H.  J.  Skomia,  Executive  Secretary 

Professional  organization  for  all  educational  broadcasters  (radio  and  television).  Recently  merged  with 
Association  for  Education  by  Radio- TV.  Publishes  newsletter,  journal,  conducts  research  in  costs, 
school  and  university  ETV  policy,  maintains  engineering  management,  program  and  production  con¬ 
sulting  services.  Holds  periodic  training  workshops  in  these  areas. 

Radio-Television  Office,  U.  S.  Oflhce  of  Education 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Franklin  Dunham,  Chief,  Radio-Television 

General  source  of  ETV  information.  Conducts  and  publishes  studies.  Prepares  directories  of  telecourses, 
closed  circuits,  ETV  stations,  college  and  university  TV  curricula,  etc. 

Institute  for  Education  by  Radio-T devision 

Derby  Hall,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio 

AXminster  9-3148 

Annual  international  symposium  of  educational  and  public  service  broadcasters.  Deals  with  educa¬ 
tional  broadcasting  problems  of  all  types — clinics,  workshops,  addresses.  Publishes  proceedings. 

Television  Digest 

Wyatt  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Weekly  new'sletter  (non-technical)  on  television,  electronics,  associated  parts  and  industries.  Publishes 
semi-annual  Factbook.  Both  available,  special  I50  per  rate  to  educators. 

Southern  Regional  Educational  Board 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Robert  Anderson,  Secretary;  Graydon  Ausmus,  Chairman,  Educational  Television  Committee 

Fourteen-state  organization.  Deals  with  educational  problems  on  regional  basis.  Publishes  monthly 
ETV  newsletter  on  ETV  developments  in  region. 

Television  Transmitting,  Antenna,  Studio,  Film,  Kinescope,  Closed  Circuit  and  Receiver  Equipment  and 
Supplies: 

Several  score  manufacturers  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  commercial  and  educational 
buyers  in  this  field.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  General  Electric,  DuMont  Television,  Thompson 
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Products  (Dage  Television),  General  Precision  Laboratories,  Sarkes  Tarzian  are  some  of  the  names  best 
known  to  educators.  Some  of  these  companies  provide  demonstrations  and  planning  services  to  prospec¬ 
tive  television  equipment  users. 

The  educational  purchaser  new  to  the  television  field  will  find  it  useful  to  consult 
with  the  JCET  and  the  NAEB  engineers’  office  in  formulating  his  initial  plans.  Both 
organizations  are  equipped  to  guide  and  advise  him  and  to  refer  him  to  many  other 
appropriate  sources  of  legal,  technical  and  program  assistance. 


APPENDIX  II 

Educationally-Owned  Television  Stations  in  Operation 


(Symbol  Ai  Figure  i) 


Colorado 

Denver 

City  and  County  Public  Schools 

KRMA-TV  (6) 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Chicago  ETV  Association 

WTTW  (ii) 

Urbana 

University  of  Illinois 

WILL-TV  (12) 

Indiana 

South  Bend 

Notre  Dame  University* 

WNDU-TV  (46) 

Iowa 

Ames 

Iowa  State  College* 

WOI-TV  (s) 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Detroit  Public  Schools 

WTVS  (s6) 

East  Lansing 

Michigan  State  University 

WKAR-TV  (60) 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

Twin  City  Area  ETV  Corporation 

KCTA-TV  (2) 

M  issouri 

Columbia 

University  of  Missouri* 

KOMU-TV  (8) 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  ETV  Commission 

KETC  (9) 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

University  of  Nebraska 

KUON-TV  (12) 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  ETV  Authority 

KETA  (13) 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Greater  Cincinnati  ETV  Foundation 

WCET  (48) 

Columbus 

Ohio  State  University 

WOSU-TV  (34) 

Wisconsin 

Madison 

University  of  Wisconsin 

WHA-TV  (21) 

Milwaukee 

Bd.  of  Voc.  and  Adult  Education 

WMVS-TV  (10) 

'  Operates  commercially. 


Educationally -Owned  Television  Stations  Under  Construction  or  With  Construction  Permits 

(Symbol  #,  Figure  i) 


Iowa 

Des  Moines 

Des  Moines  Ind.  School  District 

KDPS-TV  (ii) 

Kansas 

Manhattan 

Kansas  State  College 

KSAC-TV  (8) 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

University  of  Michigan 

WUOM-TV  (26) 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 

University  of  New  Mexico  & 

KMNE-TV  (s) 

Albuquerque  Bd.  of  Education 

Ohio 

Toledo 

Greater  Toledo  ETV  Foundation 

WGTE-TV  (30) 

Oxford 

Miami  University 

WMUB-TV  (14) 

Oklahoma 

Tulsa 

Oklahoma  ETV  Authority 

KOED-TV  (ii) 

Appucation  on  File* 

(Symbol  O,  Figure  1) 

Kansas 

Lawrence 

University  of  Kansas 

KFKU-TV  (ii) 

Michigan 

Onondaga 

Michigan  State  University 

WKAR-TV  (10) 

Ohio 

Athens 

Ohio  University 

WOUI-TV  (62) 

*  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 

now  preparing  application. 

Educationally-Owned  Television  Production  Centers  (producing  and  distributing  programs 

over  commercial  or  educational  transmitter  facilities  not  owned  by  institution) 

(Symbol  +,  Figure  i) 

Colorado 

Denver 

University  of  Denver 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

Indiana 

Bloomington 

University  of  Indiana 

Lafayette 

Purdue  University 

Iowa 

Ames 

Iowa  State  College 

Cedar  Falls 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Des  Moines 

Drake  University 

Iowa  City 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

University  of  Michigan 

Detroit 

University  of  Detroit 
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Detroit 

Wayne  State  University 

East  Lansing 

Michigan  State  University 

1  Minnesota 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

University  of  Minnesota 

Missouri 

Columbia 

University  of  Missouri 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  ETV  Committee 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque  Public  Schools 

Albuquerque 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music 

Columbus 

Ohio  State  University 

Dayton 

Dayton  ETV  Foundation 

^  Wisconsin 

Toledo 

University  of  Toledo 

Madison 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 


Educationally-Owned  Closed  Circuit  Television  Installations  for  Demonstration, 
Teaching  or  Research  Purposes 
(Symbol  •  ,  Figure  i) 


Arizona 

Phoenix 

West  Phoenix  High  School 

Tempe 

Arizona  State  College 

Tucson 

University  of  Arizona 

Colorado 

Denver 

City  and  County  Public  Schools 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Chicago  Teachers  College 

Chicago 

Loyola  University 

Chicago 

Northwestern  University 

Chicago 

University  of  Chicago  (Color) 

Chicago 

University  of  Illinois  (Medical) 

Champaign-Urbana 

University  of  Illinois 

Evanston 

Evanston  Township  High  School 

Macomb 

West  Illinois  State  College 

Indiana 

Bloomington 

Indiana  University 

Lafayette 

Purdue  University 

Terre  Haute 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College 

Iowa 

Ames 

Iowa  State  College 

Des  Moines 

Drake  University 

Iowa  City 

University  of  Iowa 

Kansas 

Emporia 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Manhattan 

Kansas  State  College 

Pittsburg 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

University  of  Michigan 

Detroit 

University  of  Detroit 

Detroit 

Wayne  State  University 

Detroit 

Detroit  Public  Schools 

East  Lansing 

Michigan  State  University 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

University  High  School 

Missouri 

Columbia 

University  of  Missouri 

Columbia 

Stephens  College 

Kansas  City 

University  of  Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

Washington  University 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

University  of  Nebraska 

Omaha 

University  of  Nebraska  (Medical) 

North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools 

Norman 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Ohio 

Athens 

Ohio  University 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music 

Columbus 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus 

South  High  School 

Oxford 

Miami  University 

Toledo 

University  of  Toledo 
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South  Dakota  Vermillion  University  of  South  Dakota 

Wisconsin  Madison  University  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  Bd.  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

New  London  New  London  High  School 


Institutions  Which  Have  Offered  or  are  Offering  Courses  for  Credit  Over  Couhercial  | 
OR  Educational  Television  Stations  or  Closed  Circuit  ,* 


(Symbol  ■,  Figure  i) 


Arizona 

Arizona  State  College 

Tempe 

KPHO 

Phoenix  College 

Phoenix 

KPHO 

West  Phoenix  High  School 

Phoenix 

Closed  Circuit 

Colorado 

Denver  Public  Schools 

Denver 

KRMA-TV 

University  of  Denver 

Denver 

KRMA-TV 

Illinois 

Chicago  City  Junior  College 

Chicago 

WTTW 

De  Paul  University 

Chicago 

WBKB,  WTTW 

Evanston  Township  High  School 

Evanston 

Closed  Circuit 

Loyola  University 

Chicago 

WNBQ 

Milliken  University 

Decatur 

WTVP,  WCIA 

Springfield  High  School 

Springfield 

WCVS 

University  of  Chicago 

Chicago 

WNBQ,  WBKB 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana 

WILL-TV 

Indiana 

Butler  University 

Indianapmlis 

WFBM 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington 

WTTV 

Purdue  University 

Lafayette 

WTTV 

Iowa 

Drake  University 

Des  Moines 

WOI-TV 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames  . 

WOI-TV 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Cedar  Falls 

WOI-TV 

University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City 

WOC-TV,  WOI-TV 

Kansas 

University  of  Wichita 

Wichita 

KARD-TV 

Michigan 

Central  Michigan  College 

Mt.  Pleasant 

WWTV 

Detroit  Public  Schools 

Detroit 

WTVS 

Michigan  State  University 

East  Lansing 

WKAR-TV 

University  of  Detroit 

Detroit 

WTVS 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

WJIN,  WWJ,  WPAG,  WKNX, 
WKZO,  WWTV,  WPBN 

Wayne  State  University 

Detroit 

WTVS 

Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

KTCA-TV,  WTCN 

Missouri 

St.  Louis  University 

St.  Louis 

KETC 

Stephens  College 

Columbia 

Closed  Circuit,  KWWC 

University  of  Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

WDAF 

Washington  University 

St.  Louis 

KETC 

Nebraska 

Creighton  University 

Omaha 

WOW-TV 

University  of  Nebraska 

Lincoln 

KUON-TV 

University  of  Omaha 

Omaha 

KMTV 

Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

WKRC,  WCET 

University  of  Dayton 

Dayton 

WHIO-TV 

University  of  Toledo 

Toledo 

WSPD 

Western  Reserve  University 

Cleveland 

WEWS 

Xavier  University 

Cincinnati 

WKRC,  WCET 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools 

Oklahoma  City 

KETA 

Wisconsin 

Marquette  University 

Milwaukee 

WXIX-TV 

Milwaukee  Board  of  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education 

Milwaukee 

WMUS-TV,  WMVS-TV 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Madison 

WHA-TV 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

WTMJ-TV 

W’isconsin  State  College 

Supierior 

WDSM 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

» 

i 

1 

i 

i 

I 

! 


1 

I 

1 

i 
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Publications  of  the  North  Central 
Association 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  address  communications  to  the  Secretary,  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Charles  W.  Boardman,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

I.  The  North  Central  Assocution  Quarterly,  Editorial  Office,  4019  University  High  School  Building, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

II.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service. 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  materials 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  high  school  social 
studies  classes.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Front  Street,  Columbtu  15,  Ohio. 

I.  Atomic  Energy,  by  Will  R.  Burnett 

а.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  by  E.  E.  Lory  and  C.  L.  Rhyne 

3.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  Troelstrup 

5.  Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

б.  Why  Taxes?  by  Edward  A.  Kruo  and  Robert  S.  Harnace 
7.  The  Federal  Government  and  You 

k  Youth  and  Jobs,  by  Douolas  S.  Ward 
9.  The  Family  and  You,  by  Henry  A.  Bowman 

B.  Foreign  Relations  Series  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units,  available  through 
Foreign  Relations  Project,  57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

I.  Our  American  Foreign  Policy 
a.  Our  Changing  German  Problems 

3.  Chinese  Dilemma 

4.  American  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Challenge 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects. 

I.  Study  of  Teacher  Certification 

а.  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Survey  of  Guidance  Practices  in  North  Central  Association  High 
Schools  for  the  School  Year  1947-48  and  Check  List  of  Elements  in  a  Minimum  and  an  Extended 
Program  of  Guidance  and  Counseling.  (10^) 

3.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers — Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii.  New 
York. 

4.  Incentives  used  in  Motivating  Professional  Growth  of  Teachers  (single  copies  asi,  quantities 
of  10  or  more  15^  each). 

5.  The  Workshop  as  an  In-Service  Education  Procedure  (single  copies  as^;  quantities  of  10  or  more 
15^  each). 

б.  Improvement  of  Reading  in  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

7.  Better  Education  for  Nonacademic  Pupils  (single  copies  a5^;  quantities  of  ten  or  more,  15^  each). 

8.  Some  Guiding  Principles  for  Student  Teaching  Programs. 

D.  Syllabus — Functional  Health  Training,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by  Ginn 
and  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  Improving  Teacher  Education  Through  Inter-College  Cooperation — Wm  C.  Brown,  Co.,  ais  West 
Ninth,  Dubuque,  Iowa  ($3.50) 

III.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Commission 
and  member  schools.  Available  from  Executive  Secretary,  Commisaon  on  Secondary  Schools,  North 
Central  Association,  1904  East  Washington  St.,  Charleston  i.  West  Virginia. 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Handbooh  for  Slate  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  Committees 

C.  Know  Your  North  Central  AssociaUon 

IV.  Publications  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities, 
North  Central  Association,  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A.  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting.  Is.oo  (unbound) 

B.  Reprints  from  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available  in 
limited  numbers,  free  of  charge. 

I.  Annual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities. 
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а.  National  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  six  regional  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies,  published  by  the  National  Committee  of  Regional  Accrediting  Agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  “Principles  of  Freedom  in  Teaching  and  Research,”  an  extract  from  The  Evaluation  of  Higher 
Institutions,  Vol.  II.  The  Faculty. 

4.  “Faculty  Inquiry  into  Intercollegiate  Athletics,”  1953  (A  guide  to  a  self-evaluative  procedure 
for  faculty  committees  that  may  wish  to  use  it). 

5.  “Athletics  in  Some  of  the  Better  Colleges  and  Universities,”  April,  1953. 

б.  “The  Impact  of  Foundations  on  Higher  Education.”  Addresses  by  Robert  D.  Calkins,  Wiluek 
Shields  Rich,  and  L.  K.  Tunks,  1954. 

7.  “Graduate  Programs  of  Post-Baccalaureate  Study  for  Teachers  Leading  to  the  Master’s  Degree,” 
1956. 

8.  “Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Accrediting  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education”  and 
“Operation  of  the  Accrediting  Procedure.” 

V.  Publications  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  other  educational  organizations 

or  agencies. 

A.  Your  Life  Plata  and  the  Armed  Forces.  160  pages,  8jXii.  Paper,  fs.oo;  Teachers  Handbook,  8jXii. 
Paper.  3a  pages,  80.60.  Order  from  the  American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

B.  A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educatiorusl  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services,  1954  Revision:  Formal 
Service  Courses  in  Schools.  Published  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
eighteen  other  accrediting  and  standardizing  educational  associations.  Order  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  85.00. 

C.  Publications  of  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Available  from  1785  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I.  Evaluative  Criteria  (1950  Edition),  cloth  83.50;  paper.  82.50.  Complete  set  of  separate  sections 
(one  copy  each.  Sections  A  through  Y)  unbound  82.50;  single  copy  of  any  section,  80.25.  Separate 
sections  (sold  in  banded  sets  of  5  copies  of  each  section  priced  to  effect  a  saving  for  schools  re¬ 
quiring  multiple  copies  of  specific  sections):  A  Manual,  90^;  B  Pupil  Population  and  School 
Community,  70^;  C  Educational  Needs  of  Youth,  60^;  D  Program  of  Studies,  $op\  D-1  Core  Pro¬ 
gram,  50^;  D-a  Agriculture,  50^;  D-3  Art,  50^;  D>4  Business  Education,  50^;  D-5  English,  60^; 
D-6  Foreign  Languages,  50^;  D-7  Health  and  Safely,  50^;  D-8  Hottu  Economics,  50fi;  D-9  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts,  50^;  D-io  Industrial  Vocational  Education,  60^;  D-ii  Mathematics,  50^;  D-ia  Music, 
SoiiD  -13  Physical  Education  for  Boys,  50^;  D-14  Physical  Education  far  Girls,  50^;  D-15  Science, 
sop;  D-16  Social  Studies,  50^;  E  Pupil  Activity  Program,  70^;  F  Library  Services,  6op;  G  Guidana 
Services,  70^;  H  School  Plant,  70^;  I  School  Staf  and  Administration,  90^;  J  Data  for  Individual 
Sta£  Members,  35^;  X  Statistical  Summary  of  Evaluation,  70^;  Y  Graphic  Summary  of  Evaluation, 
isi- 

VI.  A  History  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  O.  Davis,  1945.  Pp.  xvii-faSb,  82.00  plus  piostage. 

Available  from  Editorial  Office  of  The  North  Central  Assocution  Quarterly,  4019  University 

High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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